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Introduction 

Matthew  Arnold's  attitudes  towards  life  in  general  and  life  in  his 
own  age  as  manifested  in  his  verse  have  been  discussed  by  various 
scholars  and  critics  with  varying  amounts  of  detailed  observation,  both 
in  surveys  of  his  total  authorship  such  as  lyionel  Trilling's  Matthew 
Arnold  and  in  studies  centred  on  his  poetic  production.  A  succinct 
yet  most  clear  and  rewarding  study  of  Arnold's  poetic  responses  to 
the  human  situation  as  he  saw  it  is  that  of  E.  D.  H.  Johnson  in  his 
chapter  on  Arnold  in  The  Alien  Vision  of  Victorian  Poetry.  Before  him 
E.  K.  Brown  in  Matthew  Arnold:  A  Study  in  Conflict  had  also  discussed 
briefly  Arnold's  conflicting  reactions  to  life  as  expressed  in  his  verse. 
Brown's  work  is,  however,  mainly  a  study  of  Arnold's  criticism,  and 
naturally  neither  of  the  two  works  just  mentioned  claims  to  give  a  full 
treatment  of  Arnold's  major  poetic  themes. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  critical  observation  scattered  over  the  pages 
of  C.  B.  Tinker's  and  H.  F.  Lowry's  invaluable  The  Poetry  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  a  Commentary.  The  most  exhaustive  and  systematic  discussion 
of  Arnold's  poetry  is  that  given  by  Louis  Bonnerot  in  Matthew  Arnold, 
Poete,  sub-titled  Essai  de  Biographie  Psychologique.  This  learned  and 
informative  work  contains  a  wealth  of  lucid  and  sound,  although  not 
invariably  unassailable,  critical  observation.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
rather  too  speculative  in  its  interpretation  of  Arnold's  psychology  and 
in  its  consistent  attempt  to  relate  the  psychology  to  the  poetry. 

The  opposition  of  reality  and  ideal  in  Arnold's  poetic  picture  of 
man  is  the  purposed  study  of  G.  Miiller-Schwefe  in  Das  personliche 
Menschenbild  Matthew  Arnolds  in  der  dichterischen  Gestaltung.  It  contains 
valuable  observations  on  Arnold's  poetic  use  of  words,  phrases,  and 
situations  but  tends  to  become  rather  too  exhaustive  and  sometimes 
irrelevant  in  its  mapping-out  of  Arnold's  themes  and  scenes. 

In  a  more  recent  work.  The  Voices  of  Matthew  Arnold,  W.  Stacy 
Johnson  gives  a  mainly  evaluative  study  of  Arnold's  verse  which  the 
author  approaches  from  the  point  of  departure  of  Arnold's  various 
modes  of  poetic  utterance  (the  "voice  oracular",  soliloquy,  etc.).  Here 
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as  well  there  are  a  number  of  observations  on  Arnold's  positive  and 
negative  attitudes.  Naturally  such  observations  are  also  found  in  studies 
restricted  to  individual  poems,  such  as  W.  H.  Houghton's  admirable 
article  on  "Empedocles  on  Etna"  and  P.  F.  Baum's  Ten  Studies  in 
the  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  in  papers  which  discuss  Arnold's 
debts  to  other  writers,  such  as  Kathleen  Tillotson's  "Matthew  Arnold 
and  Carlyle"  and  R.  H.  Super's  "Emerson  and  Arnold's  Poetry". 

There  is  no  work,  however,  which  focuses  the  attention  strictly  on 
major  themes  in  Arnold's  poetry  in  the  period  of  his  greatest  creativity. 
The  aim  of  the  present  study  is  to  attempt  a  concentrated  examination 
of  the  expressions  which  Arnold  gave  to  his  conflicting  attitudes  to- 
wards life  and  the  human  situation  in  his  verse  from  The  Strayed  Reveller, 
and  Other  Poems  up  to  and  including  the  edition  of  1853:  on  the  one 
hand  sadness  and  criticism  (whether  of  Hfe  in  general  or  of  his  own 
age);  on  the  other  the  assertion  of  certain  values. 

I  have  Hmited  my  study  to  the  period  indicated  mainly  because,  as 
is  well  known,  about  1852-53  Arnold's  general  attitude  underwent  a), 
noticeable  change  in  that  he  developed^a  marked  willingness  to  accept 
life3iid--a--Tirte5minatiQnto  shake  off  melancholy,  malaise,  and  dis^ 
content.  My  intention  hasbeeiT-to  Luncentrate  On  a  peno3~in~wEich 
recurrences  of  themes,  or  variations  of  them,  are  definitely  more  in 
evidence  than  any  striking  development.  For  this  reason  a  stady— of 
the  earher  period,  isolated  from  the  later  poetry  and  particularly  from 
the  prose  works,  seems  justified.  I  make  no  claim  to  any  radical  re- 
assessment of  Arnold's  major  poetic  themes,  but  a  readjustment  of 
emphasis  and  balance  in  some  cases  and  a  critical  examination  of  some 
earlier  statements  seem  called  for.  I  also  hope  to  point  to  some  neglected 
aspects  of  Arnold's  treatment  of  his  themes. 

The  study  is  primarilj^  meant  to  be  a  discussion  of  some  basic  and; 
opposing  motifs  appearing  in  juxtaposition.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  poetry  by  reference  to  Arnold's  biography  or  psychology 
except  when  I  feel  that  this  can  be  done  without  any  unwarrantable 
stretch  of  imagination— which  is  seldom,  since  our  knowledge  of  Arnold 
as  a  young  man  is  fairly  restricted.  As  a  preUminary  to  the  study  I 
intend,  however,  to  survey  briefly  Arnold's  criticism  of  life  as  it  appears 
outside  his  verse  in  the  period  under  discussion,  mainly  in  his  letters, 
since  statements  made  there  can  serve  to  confirm  what  he  says  in  the 
poems. 
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I  do  not  intend  here,  except  very  occasionally,  to  relate  Arnold's 
thoughts,  and  the  terms  in  which  they  are  couched,  to  other  writers, 
although,  in  spite  of  some  important  contributions  to  this  field  of 
Arnoldian  study,  there  is  scope  for  more  detailed  comparisons  between 
Arnold  and  authors  known  to  have  exerted  influence  on  his  art  and 
thought.  This  kind  of  wider  examination  of  his  poetic  themes  I  hope 
to  present  in  due  course. 

I  make  no  attempt  to  trace  definite  developments  in  Arnold's  ideas 
and  their  poetic  expressions  during  the  period  concerned.  For  one  thing 
it  is  not  possible  to  estabhsh  an  absolute  chronology  for  the  whole 
body  of  his  verse  up  to  1853  on  the  evidence  available,  although  the 
research  of  C.  B.  Tinker  and  H.  F.  I^owry  in  particular  has  yielded  much 
information.  Some  poems  can  be  dated  as  decidedly  early,  such  as  the 
sonnet  "Shakespeare". ^  Alan  Harris  maintains,  without  giving  any 
definite  supporting  evidence,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  1849 
volume  goes  back  to  Arnold's  Oxford  days,^  but  although  this  is  likely 
it  is  not  a  sufficiently  well-established  fact  to  permit  of  any  conclusions 
about  possible  developments.  As  for  the  INIarguerite  episode,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  know  nothing  definite  about  it— not  even  with  absolute 
certainty,  although  it  seems  entirely  justifiable  to  assume  so,  that  the 
^larguerite  of  the  poems  was  a  real  person.  TrilUng  sees  a  well::jf:fined 
influence  on  Arnold's  mind  and  poetrv  as  a  result  of  the  episode:  "the 
old  cosmic  and  philosophical  melancholy"  gives  way  to  one  that  is 
"personal  and  intimate,  to  a  terrible  sense  of  loneliness,  before  Arnold 
is  saved,  or  saves  himself,  by  turning  to  work  and  objectivity".^  Even 
if  it  is  possible  to  share  Harris'  opinion  that  several  of  the  poems  con- 
tained in  the  1852  volume  "gain  immensely  in  point  if  they  can  be 
related  to  some  great  emotional  crisis",^  I  find  the  avoidance  of  undue 
speculation  the  only  right  course  to  take  in  this  matter.  The  biographical 
and  psychological  material  is  simply  insufficient  for  any  far-reaching 
conclusions  to  be  d"rawn.  It  is  undeniable  that  Arnold  speaks  with  greater 
bitterness  and  personal  engagement  in  some  poems  than  in  others. 


1  See  C.  B.  Tinker  and  H.  F.  Lowry,  The  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold,  p.  25. 

2  A.  Harris,  "Matthew  Arnold,  the  'Unknown  Years'",  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After,  CXIII,  1933,  p.  503. 

*  I,.  Trilling,  Matthew  Arnold,  New  York  and  London,   1949,  p.   132;  and  see 
also  p.  137. 

*  A.  Harris,  p.  507. 
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Nevertheless  the  recurrence  of  themes  (with  variations)  appears  to  be 
a  much  more  conspicuous  feature  of  the  poetry  of  this  period  than 
developments  of  thought  and  state  of  mind. 

I  do  not  discuss  poems  presumably  or  possibly  written  or  outUned 
before  1853  but  not  published  until  later.  The  only  major  exclusions 
occasioned  by  this  are  "Dover  Beach"  (to  which  I  give  some  references) 
and  "Stanzas  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse". 

All  quotations  from  the  poems  are  from  The  Poetical  Works  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  edited  by  C.  B.  Tinker  and  H.  F.  Lowry,  Oxford  University 
Press,  the  1961  reissue  of  the  original  edition  (1950).  References  are 
given  by  citing  the  page  number  in  brackets  following  the  quotations. 
Where  necessary,  the  edition  is  referred  to  as  Poems. 

In  cases  where  Arnold  revised  his  texts  in  later  editions,  I  have 
used  the  readings  of  the  1853  edition  for  all  poems  first  published 
there  and  for  earlier  poems  republished  there.  In  other  cases  I  have 
used  the  readings  of  the  1849  and  the  1852  volumes  respectively. 

In  cases  where  Arnold  gave  different  titles  to  poems  in  different 
editions,  I  have  followed  the  title  used  in  Tinker  &  I^owry's  edition. 

The  following  abbreviated  titles  are  used  in  the  text  (for  full  details, 
see  the  Bibliography) : 

Commentary =The  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold,  a  Commentary,  by 
C.  B.  Tinker  and  H.  F.  Lowry. 

Complete  Prose  Works=  The  Complete  Prose  Works  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
edited  by  R.  H.  Super. 

Concordance=A  Concordance  to  the  Poems  of  Matthew  Arnold,  edited 
by  S.  M.  Parrish. 

Letter s= Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold  1848-1888,  collected  and  arranged 
by  G.  W.  E.  Rusell,  I-II. 

Letters  to  Clough=The  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold  to  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  edited  by  H.  F.  Lowry. 


The  present  work  was  ready  for  the  press  in  June,  1965  (although 
printing  could  not  take  place  prior  to  the  allocation  of  the  grants 
acknowledged  on  the  back  of  the  title  page).  This  means  that  Kenneth 
Allott's  edition  of  Arnold's  poems  (Longman's,  London,  1965)  appeared 
too  late  for  consideration  here.  This  also  applies  to  A.  Dwight  Culler's 
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Imaginative  Reason:  the  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold  (Yale  University 
Press,  1966). 

I  wish  to  thank  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Chalker  of  the  EngHsh  Depart- 
ment at  University  College,  London  for  his  kindness  in  reading  my 
manuscript. 


Attitudes  to  Life  and  the  Age  in  the  Letters  of 
the  Period  Concerned  and  in  the  1853  Preface 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Arnold's  first  volume  of  verse,  with  its 

seriousness  and  melancholy,  came  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  knew 

him  as  a  somewhat  flippant  and  dandified  young  man.^  D.  G.  James, 

"who  outlines  the  two  conflicting  sides  of  Arnold's  personality  that 

:  characterized  his  later  Ufe  as  well— the  irony,  the  blandness,  the  self- 
assurance  on  the  one  hand,  the  loneliness  and  sense  of  aUenation  on 

\  the  other— speaks  of  Arnold's  somewhat  provocative  youthful  manner 
as  a  protective  mask  for  the  sense  of  sadness  manifested  in  his  poetry 
and  for  the  need  to  "keep  himself  to  himself".^ 

We  know  considerably  more,  of  course,  of  Matthew  Arnold  the  public 
figure,  than  of  the  young  man  and  the  poet  of  the  late  'forties  and 
early  'fifties;  but  points  of  reference  are  not  lacking  if  one  wants  to 
compare  Arnold's  view  of  life  as  expressed  in  the  poems  up  to  1853 
with  non-poetic  statements.  There  are  the  letters,  notably  those  to 
Clough,  with  their  occasional  deprecations  of  the  times  and  the  Zeit-  f 
geist,^  and  other  observations  which  serve  to  reinforce  or  complement 
what  he  says  in  his  verse.  There  is  also,  at  the  very  end  of  the  period 
under  discussion,  the  Preface  to  the  1853  edition  of  his  poems. 

Apart  from  the  letters  to  Clough  not  very  many  are  extant  from  the 
period  up  to  1853,  but  the  ones  preserved  contain  some  rather  caustic 

Oemarks  on  the  age.  In  a  gloomily  prophetic  manner  Arnold  once  ex-  j 


1  See  e.g.  Chapter  III  in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  A  Writer's  Recollections,  Loudon, 
1918. 

*  D.  G.  James,  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Decline  of  English  Romanticism,  Oxford, 
1961,  p.  12;  and  see  also  L.  Trilling,  Matthew  Arnold,  p.  22. 

^  Actually  the  word  Zeitgeist  occurs  only  on  two  occasions  in  the  letters  to 
Clough. — In  his  article  "The  Zeitgeist  of  Matthew  Arnold"  in  PMLA,  LXXII, 
I957i  PP-  977-996,  Fraser  Neiman  examines  Arnold's  use  of  the  word  in  various 
phases  of  his  career.  As  he  used  it  in  the  (early)  letters  to  Clough  it  implied  criti- 
cism of  Arnold's  own  age. 
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presses  fear  of  a  "wave  of  more  than  American  vulgarity,  moral,  in- 
I  tellectual,  and  social,  preparing  to  break  over  us".^  A  few  days  later 
he  speaks  disgustedly  of  the  "intolerable  laideur  of  the  well-fed  American 
masses,  so  deeply  antipathetic  to  continental  Europe". ^  Both  these 
remarks  bear  witness  to  the  fear  of  social  change  in  the  direction  of  a 
lowering  of  cultural  standards  which  is  so  much  in  evidence  in  Arnold's 
later  prose  works— in  "Democracy",  the  introductory  essay  he  wrote 
■for  The  Popular  Education  in  France,  he  was  to  define  "Americanism'Tf 
(which  he  was  afraid  would  be  the  result  of  the  growing  influence  of 
the  British  middle  classes)  as  "low  ideals  and  want  of  culture".^  } 

Commenting  on  the  paper  on  Louis  PhilHpe  which  Carlyle  had  pub-" 
lished  in  the  Examiner  (on  4  March,  1848)  Arnold  speaks  with  apprecia- 
tion of  it  as  "deeply  restful . . .  amidst  the  hot,  dizzy  trash  one  reads  about 
these  changes  everywhere",  and  he  adds  that  the  "source  of  repose  in 
Carlyle's  article  is  that  he  alone  puts  aside  the  din  and  whirl  and  brutaUty 
which  envelop  a  movement  of  the  masses".^ 

In  one  of  these  letters  Arnold,  then  Lord  Lansdowne's  secretary, 
also  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  sequestering  himself  from  the  rush 
of  public  changes  and  talk  which  he  found  unprofitable  to  attend  to. 
Together  the  two  letters  reveal  characteristic  aspects  of  Arnold's  view^ 
of  contemporary  Hfe:  besides  the  fear  of  growing  vulgarity  there  is  also  / 
the  feeling  that  too  many  things  are  happening  at  once,  and  disgust  ( 
at  hurry  and  futihty.  It  could  be  argued,  of  course,  that  on  these  occa;;J 
sions  the  discontent  with  life  was  temporary,  caused  by  events  which 
were  confusing  and  difficult  to  get  into  perspective;  a  discontent  not 
to  be  seen  as  anything  permanent.  But  actually  it  appears  representa- 
tive of  a  defence  mechanism  in  Arnold  which  did  not  need  a  welter  of 
political  event?  to  be  released:  it  seems  to  have  operated  as  soon  as 
te  felt  the  impact  of  life's  multitudinousness  as  a  threat  to  his  need 
for  calm  contemplation. 

The  letters  to  Clough  from  this  period  show  the  same,  or  related, 

Beelings.  Criticizing  Keats  and  Browning  Arnold  uses  as  an  argument 

the  absence  in  their  work  of  a  unified  idea  of  the  world,  the  fact  that 


1  Letters  ,  I,  p.  5  (7  March,  1848). 

2  Ibid.,  I,  p.  6  (10  March,  1848). 

'  Complete  Prose  Works,  II,  p.  25. 
*  Letters,  I,  p.  4  (7  March,  li 
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in  his  view  they  were  too  much  taken  up  with  "the  world's  multitu- 
dinousness".^  The  oppressive  sense  of  an  overwhelming  quantity  of  facts 
and  impressions  to  be  absorbed  comes  out  also  when  he  speaks  of 
Beranger's  poems  which  he  had  just  read  as  "one  link  in  the  immense 
series  of  cognoscenda  et  indagenda  despatched". ^ 

It  is  not  really  very  often  that  he  goes  into  criticism  of  the  times 
in  these  letters  with  their  general  avoidance  of  extreme  seriousness; 
but  when  he  does,  his  normal  attitude  is  condemnatory  as  when  he 
writes,  in  an  often  quoted  letter, 

My  dearest  Clough  these  are  damned  times — everything  is  against  one — the 
'ij  height  to  which  knowledge  is  come,  the  spread  of  luxury,  our  physical  enervation,  - 

./  the  absence  of  great  natures,  the  unavoidable  contact  with  millions  of  small  ones, 

newspapers,  cities,  light  profUgate  friends,  moral  desperadoes  like  Carlyle,  our 
own  selves,  and  the  sickening  consciousness  of  our  difficulties  .  .  ? 

In  the  same  year  he  gave  a  briefer  and  less  inimical  characterization 
of  the  age  by  calhng  it,  with  noticeable  reserve,  "not  unprofound,  not  ', 
ungrand,  not  unmoving",  but,  he  adds,  "unpoetical".*  The  effort  shownj- 
here  to  see  positive  values  is  grudgingly  formulated  through  a  con-  j 
struction  of  double  negatives  of  a  kind  which,  as  Miiller-Schwefe  pointsj 
out,  is  characteristic  of  the  poetry  as  well.^ 

A  letter  written  three  years  later,  in  1852,  appears  at  first  glance 
to  complement  what  he  says  in  the  one  just  quoted:  "I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  world  tends  to  become  more  comfortable  for  the 
mass,  and  more  uncomfortable  for  those  of  any  natural  gift  or  dis- 
tinction .  .  ."^  The  sentiment  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  his  general 
attitude  both  then  and  later  in  life;  but  actually  the  point  he  wants 
to  make  here,  as  the  rest  of  the  letter  shows,  is  that  in  his  opinion 
fpeople  of  gifts  or  distinction  have  failed  to  inspire  and  change  the 
s world.  One  is  reminded  of  his  own  deprecation  of  "The  Scholar  Gipsy" 
in  a  somewhat  later,  oft-quoted  letter  to  Clough— he  questioned  whether 
the  poem  had  served  to  animate  or  ennoble  readers. 


1  Letters  to  Clough,  p.  97  (no  date). 

*  Ibid.,  p.  93  (29  Sept.,  1848). 

'  Letters  to  Clough,  p.  iii  (23  vSept.,  1849). 

*  Ibid.,  p.  99  (i  Feb.,  1849). 

*  G.   Miiller-Schwefe,   Das    personliche    Menschenbild    Matthew    Arnolds  in  der 
dichterischen  Gestaltung,  p.  53. 

«  Letters  to  Clough,  p.  122  (7  June,  1852). 
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Several  aspects  of  criticism  and  discontent  are,  as  the  quotations 

will  have  shown,  brought  out  in  the  letters  to  Clough:  the  feeUng  that 

{there  is  too  much  knowledge  to  be  mastered,  the  distrust  of  newspapers 

/and  urbanism;  the  sorrowing  over  what  Keats  had  called  the  "inhuman 

I  dearth  of  noble  natures";  the  sad  conviction  that  mediocrity,  super- 

i    ficiality,  and  moral  laxity  are  rampant;  but  on  one  occasion  also  the 

\  feeling  that  the  exceptional  people  have  let  the  world  down. 

On  a  couple  of  occasions  one  finds  a  determination  to  face  the  situa- 
tion squarely.  In  the  letter  quoted  in  which  he  speaks  of  Carlyle  as  a 
moral  desperado  and  of  the  sickening  consciousness  of  difficulties,  Arnold 
impresses  on  Clough  the  importance  for  people  like  themselves  of 
neither  becoming  fanatics  nor  helpless  chaff  in  the  wind.  He  is  even 
more  positive  in  his  attitude  in  the  later  letter  of  7  June,  1852  just 
quoted:  "Still  nothing  can  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  doing  all  we 
can  to  keep  alive  our  courage  and  activit^^"^ 

But  at  other  times  he  adopted  another  and,  as  far  as  this  period 
of  his  hfe  is  concerned,  no  doubt  more  characteristic  attitude  of  resis- 
tance through  escape;  as  when  he  says  that  he  refuses  to  be  sucked  into 
the  "Time  Stream"  and  adds  that  to  protect  himself  he  took  up  Senan- 
cour's  Ohermann  "and  refuged  myself  with  him  in  his  forest  against 
your  Zeit  Geist."^ 

The  Preface  of  1853,  with  its  strong  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a 
poetry  which  can  give  joy  and  which  can  help  to  bring  out  the  noblest 
in  man,  is  still  marked  by  misgivings  about  the  times:  "The  confusion 
of  the  present  times  is  great,  the  multitude  of  voices  counselhng  different 
things  bewildering".^  In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Preface— the  one 
in  which  he  gives  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  "Empedocles  on  Etna" 
from  the  volume— he  compares,  with  a  characteristic  sweeping  generali- 
zation, "the  calm,  the  cheerfulness,  the  disinterested  objectivity"  of 
early  Greek  genius  with  the  restless  dialogue  of  the  mind,  the  doubts 
and  discouragements  of  his  own  age.* 

In  the  prose  documents  discussed  above,  disparagement  of  the  age 
is  definitely  more  marked  than  appreciation  or  even  than  willingness 
to  find  redeeming  features;  and  there  is  Uttle  in  the  way  of  suggested 


^  Letters  to  Clough,  p.  123. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  95  (Nov.,  1848). 
'  Complete  Prose  Works,  I,  p.  8. 
*  Ibid.,  I,  p.  I. 
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remedies  for  the  conditions  that  aroused  Arnold's  disapproval  or  sadness. 

In  his  verse  of  this  period  one  will  find  criticism  of  the  same  or 
similar  kinds  voiced  in  poem  after  poem.  But  the  criticism  is  often 
applied  to  human  life  in  general,  not  just  contemporary  life;  and  it 
is  normally  accompanied  by  the  urge  to  assert  certain  values. 

I  intend  first  of  all  to  discuss  the  material  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  melancholy  and  critical  themes. 


The  Melancholy  and  Critical  Themes 

The  poem  "Quiet  Work"  {Poems,  pp.  i  f.),  originally  called  "Sonnet", 
which  Arnold  used  as  introductory  poem  in  The  Strayed  Reveller  and  in 
most  editions  of  his  verse,^  is  a  convenient  starting-point.  The  lesson 
that  man  ought  to  learn  from  Nature  is  "toil  unsever'd  from  tran- 
quiUity".  Nature's  "sleepless  ministers"— whoever  they  are— perfect 
their  "glorious  tasks"— whatever  they  are— "in  silence";  whereas  man's 
work  consists  of  "noisier  schemes".  The  world  is  criticized  as  "loud", 
life  as  marked  by  "haste",  "rivalry",  "a  thousand  discords",  "vain  -^ 
turmoil".  The  poem  underwent  revision,^  but  the  only  material  change 
in  the  phrases  that  express  criticism  is  the  substitution  of  "Man's, 
senseless  uproar"  for  the  original  "Man's  weak  complainings".  The] 
altered  reading  is  more  consistent  with  the  other  adjective-and-noun 
constructions  that  serve  the  purpose  of  conveying  restlessness  and 
futility. 

"Quiet  Work"  lends  itself  to  criticism  in  its  undeniable  vagueness— 
largely  due,  as  both  Bonnerot  and  W.  Stacy  Johnson  have  pointed  out,^ 
to  the  indeterminate  character  of  the  idea  of  Nature  in  the  poem, 
^^rnold  introduced  Nature  as  a  concept  contrasted  with  Man  in  several 
\poems  and  used  it  with  different  meanings  and  for  different  purposes. 
As  Trilling  points  out  (p.  94)  he  never  set  great  store  by  philosophic 
consistency  in  his  poetry  and  appears  to  have  held  conflicting  views 
of  Nature  simultaneously.*  It  could  be  added  that  it  would  be  rather 
surprising  to  find  an  absolutely  well-defined  system  of  philosophy  in 


^  See  Commentary,  p.  22. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

'  L.  Bonnerot,  Matthew  Arnold,  poite,  Paris,  1947,  P-  ^5°-  ^^^  W.  Stacy  John- 
son, The  Voices  of  Matthew  Arnold,  New  Haven,  1961,  p.  16. 

*  Arnold's  poetic  use  of  the  concept  of  Nature  is  discussed  by  Trilling,  pp.  89 
ff.,  and  by  Bonnerot,  pp.  156  ff. 
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the  poetical  works  of  a  man  about  thirty  who  kept  his  mind  open  to 
many  different  impulses  in  his  avid  but  unsystematic  reading  of  philo- 
sophical works.^  Besides,  even  if  Arnold  saw  the  relationship  Nature— 
Man  from  different  points  of  view,  this  does  not  in  fact  materially  affect 
his  basic  attitudes  towards  life;  nor  does  the  vagueness  of  the  term 
Nature  in  "Quiet  Work"  affect  the  reader's  understanding  of  the 
phrases  used  for  voicing  discontent  with  Ufe:  however  lacking  in  con- 
cretion they  are,  their  import  is  clear  and  is  indeed  characteristic  of 
Arnold's  outlook. 

The  generalized  character  of  the  criticism  of  Hfe  in  "Quiet  Work" 
is  also  typical.  Nor  did  Arnold,  except  very  occasionally,  introduce 
into  his  verse  particular  events  or  social  conditions  of  his  day  to  form 
the  basis  of  his  criticism  (which  is  not  to  suggest,  of  course,  that  he 
may  not  have  got  the  impulse  to  write  some  of  the  poems  from  topical 
events).  One  case  is  the  "Sonnet  to  the  Hungarian  Nation"  pubUshed 
in  the  Examiner  on  21  July,  1849  {Poems,  pp.  480  f.).  It  is  a  piece  of 
enthusiasm  neither  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  many  poems  by 
different  authors  occasioned  by  a  rising  for  poUtical  freedom.  In  Arnold's 
sonnet  Hungary  is  seen  as  the  saviour  of  the  world,  a  restorer  of  heroism 
—not  a  conspicuous  ideal  otherwise  in  Arnold's  poetry— and  a  contrast 
to  various  kinds  of  decay  in  other  countries,  which  are  decried  in  sweep- 
ing and  not  very  original  terms.  England  is  denounced  for  materialism, 
France  for  madness  (with  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848),  Germany  for  wordy  imbeciUty,  and  America  for  vulgarity. 
Bonnerot  points  to  the  parallel  in  this  latter  respect  between  the  poem 
and  the  letter  of  7  March,  1848  quoted  on  p.  15  above.^  It  seems  equally 
interesting  to  me  that,  whereas  in  the  letter  of  10  March,  1848  also 
quoted  above,  Arnold  contrasts  the  "intolerable  latdeur"  of  the  American 
masses  unfavourably  with  European  conditions,  in  the  sonnet  Europe 
as  well  as  America  is  seen  as  lacking  in  culture— even  France  and  Ger- 


^  For  Arnold's  reading  in  the  late  'forties,  see  K.  Allott,  "Matthew  Arnold's 
Reading-Lists  in  Three  Early  Diaries"  in  Victorian  Studies,  II,  1958/59,  pp.  254-66. 
For  the  years  after  1852  we  have  evidence  of  his  reading  not  just  in  the  form  of 
reading-lists  but  in  his  extracts  from  works  he  had  read,  as  recorded  in  The  Note- 
Books  of  Matthew  Arnold,  edited  by  H.  F.  Lowry,  K.  Young,  and  W.  H.  Dunn, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1952.  Further  evidence  for  his  reading  is  yielded  by 
his  letters  to  Clough. 

*  See  Bonnerot,  p.  146,  note  3. 
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many.  (lyater  in  life,  of  course,  in  his  prose  writings,  Arnold  was  often 
to  speak  highly  of  French  and  German  civilization  in  comparison  with 
England.) 

Disgust  at  vulgarity  is  conspicuous  in  some  of  Arnold's  prose  works, 
for  instance  Culture  and  Anarchy,  but  it  is  rare  in  the  poems— as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  word  only  occurs  in  the  sonnet  just  discussed.^  It  is 
significant  also  that  words  such  as  "vulgar",  "cheap",  and  "common" 
(in  the  derogative  sense  of  the  two  latter  ones)  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  non-existent  in  the  poems. 

In  spite  of  its  vagueness  "Quiet  Work"  is  a  much  more  representative 
and  characteristic  poem  than  the  sonnet  to  Hungary,  since  several  of 
the  causes  of  discontent  with  life  stated  there  appear  in  other  poems. 
'  Meaningless  haste  is  a  frequent  theme,  and  the  "§jck  hurry"  in  1.  204 
of  "The  Scholar  Gipsy"  (p.  261)  is  only  the  best-known  and  most  often 
;  quoted  instance.  In  "The  Buried  lyife",  one  of  his  central  poems,  Arnold 
speaks  of  the  need  to  escape— through  love— from  "the  rush  and ) 
glare  /  Of  the  interminable  hours"  and  of  the  rare  moments  in  life  which 
give  "a  lull  in  the  hot  race"  in  which  man  chases  that  "flying  and  elusive 
shadow,  rest."  (p.  247).  The  hurry  is  first  applied  to  time  itself,  to 
the  "interminable  hours"  (with  the  stress  on  both  rush  and  endlessness) ; 
then  to  man.  The  theme  is  given  much  more  poignancy  and  pathos 
than  in  "Quiet  Work"  through  being  directly  related  to  Arnold's  own 
experience,  his  need  for  love  and  his  awareness  of  its  rarity  and  un- 
certainty. (Tinker  and  Ivowry  point  out,  in  Commentary,  p.  195,  that 
"The  Buried  I^ife"  is  related  to  the  Marguerite  poems  and  "Dover 
Beach".) 

The  theme  of  hurry  occurs  also  in  "Stanzas  in  Memory  of  the  Author 
of  'Obermann'":  "too fast  we  live",  Arnold  says  of  modern  man  (p.  308), 
to  achieve  Wordsworth's  calm  or  Goethe's  lucid  view  of  life.  Again, 
the  regret  is  coupled  with  the  mention  of  ideal  states  of  living. 

tOn  these  occasions  the  elusiveness  of  the  blessed  state  of  calm  and 
epose  is  thus  seen  as  the  result  of  hurried  living.  In  "A  Summer  Night" 
it  is  blamed  instead  on  the  incessant  and  meaningless  drudgery  which 
is  the  lot  of  "most  men": 


J 


^  Statements  made  here  about  the  occurrence  or  frequency  of  words  in  Arnold's 
poems  are  based,  apart  from  my  own  observations,  on  A  Concordance  to  the  Poems 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  edited  by  S.  H.  Parrish,  Ithaca,  New  York,  1959. 
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For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live. 

Where,  in  the  sun's  hot  eye. 

With  heads  bent  o'er  their  toU,  they  languidly 

Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  taskwork  give. 

Dreaming  of  nought  beyond  their  prison-wall. 

And  as,  year  after  year. 

Fresh  products  of  their  barren  labour  fall 

From  their  tired  hands,  and  rest 

Never  yet  comes  more  near, 

Gloom  settles  slowly  down  over  their  breast  ...  (p.  243) 

There  are,  thus,  two  ways  of  living  that  Arnold  finds  equally  re- 
grettable: that  which  involves  cramming  too  much  into  life;  and  that 
which  involves  monotony  and  the  consequent  deadening  of  sensibility 
and  initiative. 

A  variation  on  the  theme  of  soul-destroying  haste  and  bustle  is 
provided  by  passages  where  Arnold  speaks  in  terms  of  "uproar"  and 
"turmoil"  (as  in  "Quiet  Work")  and  of  the  confusion  caused  by  too 
many  events  and  impressions  which  make  incessant  impacts  on  the 
brain— what  he  calls  "all  the  thousand  nothings  of  the  hour"  (p.  247) 
in  "The  Buried  Ivife".  In  "Lines  Written  in  Kensington  Gardens"  he 
represents  himself  as  the  son  of  unspoilt  nature,  who  has  been  "on 
men's  impious  uproar  hurl'd"  (p.  249).  The  impression  of  senselessness 
is  carried  on,  with  a  weakened  effect,  into  the  next  hne  v/here  people 
are  spoken  of  as  raving.  In  the  concluding  stanza  of  "A  Farewell"  a 
similar  feeling  is  evoked  through  words  denoting  wildness  and  madness: 
"On  this  wild  earth  of  hate  and  fear",  "a  raving  world"  (p.  180). 

t  Arnold  was  fond  of  metaphors  with  a  symbolic  use  of  water  in  move- 
ent— river,  tidal  waters,  current,  eddy.^  The  best-known  example  of 
his  use  of  ebb  and  flow  is  no  doubt  the  stanza  about  Sophocles  iu 
'Dover  Beach",  but  it  is  conspicuous  also  in  another,  even  gloomier 
I  (if  less  artistically  outstanding)  context,  in  "Youth's  Agitations",  where 
[it  marks  terrifying  repetition,  sameness,  and  futility: 

When  youth  has  done  its  tedious,  vain  expense 

Of  passions  that  for  ever  ebb  and  flow  ...  (p.  37) 


^  Arnold's  symbolic  landscapes  are  dealt  with  by  Bonnerot,  passim,  by  Miiller- 
Schwefe,  pp.  240  ff.,  and  by  Alan  H.  Roper  in  "The  Moral  Landscape  of  Arnold's 
Poetry",  pp.  289-96  in  PMLA,  LXXVII,  1962.  Roper's  article  focuses  on  landscape 
elements  as  symbolic  of  man's  spiritual  quest. 
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In  the  same  poem  Arnold  uses  currents  as  a  symbol  for  desire.  The 
eddy,  which  concerns  us  more  immediately  here,  conveys  helplessness: 
in  the  concluding  section  of  "Resignation"  Arnold  sees  man  as  "in 
action's  dizzying  eddy  whirl'd"  (p.  60).  It  is  characteristic  of  his  poetry 
that  he  sometimes— as  in  this  case— represents  humans  as  victims  of 
life's  multitudinousness  or  of  necessity  and  at  other  times  tends  to  see 
their  situation  as  sHf-infh'^t»^ , > 

Action  is  associated  with  water  imagery  in  another  context:  in  the 
sonnet  "To  the  Duke  of  WeUington"  Arnold  speaks  of 

.  .  .  the  fretful  foam 
Of  vehement  actions  without  scope  or  term 
Call'd  history  ...  (p.  5) 

In  his  prose,  from  the  preface  to  the  1853  edition  onwards,  Arnold 
made  several  facile  generalizations  in  comparisons  drawn  between 
different  ages  in  man's  history.  Considering  how  much  he  was  obsessed 
with  the  plight  of  man  in  his  own  age  it  is  rather  surprising  that  in  the 
poems  he  deals  very  sparingly  in  that  kind  of  generalization— "Memorial 
Verses"  and  the  two  Obermann  poems  are  really  exceptional  cases. 
"To  the  Duke  of  Wellington"  is  the  only  poem  in  which  he  thinks  of 
human  Ufe  expUcitly  in  terms  of  "history",  and  characteristically  his 
view  is  dominated  by  the  feeling  of  wildness  and  confusion. 

One  of  the  phrases  used  in  the  context  just  quoted  appears  in  almost 
identical  form  in  a  better-known  passage,  and  again  in  connection  with 
water  imagery:  in  "The  Scholar  Gipsy",  1.  167,  the  poet  and  his  con- 
temporaries are  said  to  "fluctuate  idly  without  term  or  scope"  (p.  260). 

In  no  other  poem,  apart  from  "Empedocles  on  Etna",  has  Arnold's 
criticism  of  Hfe  been  given  such  numerous  expressions  as  in  "The 
Scholar  Gipsy".  Man  is  said  to  be  submitted  to  change,  to  sick  fatigue,  y 
to  strife,  to  too  much  knowledge  and  to  resulting  doubt.  He  fritters 
I  away  his  energies,  he  Uves  a  hundred  different  lives  instead  of  one 
whole  Hfe,  his  feelings  are  not  deep,  his  resolutions  vague.  The  dual 
view  of  the  hiunan  dilemma  that  I  mentioned  above  is  in  evidence 
again:  man  is  seen  both  as  a  victim  of  necessity  and  as  his  own  destroyer, 
a  creature  both  to  be  pitied  and  to  be  blamed.^  I  propose  now  to  deal 
_with  the  thought  of  necessity  and  change  in  the  poems. 


/ 


,^^^^•4? 


f7.'ft' 


^  For  this  question  in  connection  with  "The  Scholar  Gipsy",  see  also  below, 
pp.  27  and  36f . 
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The  two  sonnets  "To  a  Republican  Friend"  written  (for  Clough)  a 
propos  of  the  February  Revolution  in  France,  are  inspired  by  feelings 
quite  different  from  those  evinced  in  "Sonnet  to  the  Hungarian  Nation". 
No  sweeping  attacks  on  various  countries  here— but  neither  any  facile 
optimism.  Earth,  the  place  of  our  dreams, 

Is  on  all  sides  o'ershadow'd  by  the  high 

Uno'erleap'd  Mountains  of  Necessity  (p.  7) 

and  man's  freedom  to  act  and  to  influence  the  course  of  the  world  is 
smaller  than  he  thinks. 

The  pessimism  caused  by  the  feeling  of  man's  lack  of  inner  freedom 
is  given  much  ampler  form  in  "Human  Life",  another  case  in  which 
Arnold  uses  nature  symbolism  to  illustrate  man's  helpless  state:  in  our 
voyage  on  "life's  incognisable  sea"  (p.  40)  we  leave  behind 

The  joys  which  were  not  for  our  use  design'd; — 
.The  friends  to  whom  we  had  no  natural  right, 
The  homes  that  were  not  destined  to  be  ours.  (p.  41) 

It  is  particularly  noticeable  that  Arnold  is  possessed  here  by  the 
thought  of  "no  natural  right",  an  idea  which  occurs  also  in  "Empedocles 
on  Etna",  in  connection  with  the  question  of  happiness. 

The  predominant  thought  in  the  poem  is  the  unbridgeable  gulf  be- 
"  tween  desire  and  reality,  will  and  imposed  fate.  It  is  given  another 
expression  in  "Self -Deception": 

We  but  dream  we  have  our  wish'd  for  powers. 

Ends  we  seek  we  never  shall  attain.  (p.  210) 

But  here  the  dilemma  is  seen  from  a  different  angle: 

And  on  earth  we  wander,  groping,  reeling; 

Powers  stir  in  us,  stir  and  disappear. 

Ah!  and  he,  who  placed  our  master-feeUng, 

Fail'd  to  place  that  master-feeling  clear.  (ibid.) 

J  (     Both  poems  voice  the  frustrated  feeHng  of  man's  state  of  impotent 

:  subjection  to  unknown  powers,  a  recurrent  theme  in  Arnold's  poetry. 

'  In  "Human  Life"  these  powers  are  represented  as  determining  the 

course  of  the  life  voyage.  In  "Self -Deception"  the  rather  mysterious 

"he"  predestines  the  individual  by  giving  him  "shreds  of  gifts"  only, 

abiUties  without  duration,  and  a  misplaced  "master-feeling".  The  poem 
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is  one  of  several  in  which  Arnold  regrets  the  lack  of  wholeness  and 
permanence  in  life,  and  the  expression  of  this  feehng  is  quite  lucid. 
But  in  its  entirety  "Self -Deception"  is  hardly  satisfactory.  It  begins 
with  an  idyllic  enough  picture  of  man  in  a  state  of  pre-existence,  roaming 
the  "treasuries  of  God",  asking  for  an  outfit  for  hfe  on  earth  and  eager 
to  possess  all  the  gifts  available;  but  then  the  "Power"  interferes  and 
decides  the  choice.  The  poet's  speculations  about  the  identity  of  this 
power  in  the  fourth  stanza  appear  justified;  one  cannot  help  wondering 
a  little  what  happened  to  God. 

■^The  problem  that  Arnold  discusses  in  "Self-Deception"  concerns  the 
individual  only  "in  relation  to  himself,  not  to  his  fellow-beings.  In 
"Human  Life"  and,  more  strikingly,  in  "To  Marguerite— Continued" 
he  sees  the  unknown  power  as  a  determiner  of  the  relationship  between 

I  individuals,  causing  isolation  and  frustrated  longing. 

^-     The  thought  of  absolute  dependence  and  lack  of  freedom  of  choice 
occurs  also  in  "Stanzas  in  Memory  of  the  Author  of  'Obermann'": 

We,  in  some  unknown  Power's  employ, 

Move  on  a  rigorous  line  ...  (P-  31°) 

"Line"  is  similarly  used  in  "Too  Late"  as  a  symbol  of  the  predestinai- 
tion  of  the  life  course,  here  in  association  with  the  idea  of  human  isola- 
tion,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  right  partner  in  life: 

Each  on  his  own  strict  line  we  move. 

And  some  find  death  ere  they  find  love; 

So  far  apart  their  lives  are  thrown 

From  the  tw4n  soul  which  halves  their  own.  (p.  206) 

On  one  other  occasion  Arnold  uses  "line"  metaphorically  in  the  sense 
of  "course"  but  with  a  different  implication.  It  is  in  the  central  section 
of  "The  Buried  Life"  where  he  speaks  of  man's  desire  to  find  out  the 
aim  and  destination  of  his  life  and  to  reach  his  true,  inmost  self: 

And  many  a  man  in  his  own  breast  then  delves, 

But  deep  enough,  alas!  none  ever  mines. 

And  we  have  been  on  many  thousand  hues. 

And  we  have  shown,  on  each,  talent  and  power; 

But  hardly  have  we,  for  one  little  hour. 

Been  on  our  own  line,  have  we  been  ourselves  ...  (p.  246) 

"Our  own  line"  here  stands  for  an  ideal  which  ought  to  be  attainable 
but  is  rarely  reached.  The  phrase  "on  many  thousand  lines"  implies 
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voluntary,  if  vain  and  misdirected,  search.  It  carries  no  sense  of  com- 
pulsion along  a  predestined  route. 

C^  The  Unes  that  follow  seem  to  me  characteristic  of  Arnold's  way  of 
looking  at  the  particular  human  predicament  whose  solution  he  found 
so  important  for  man's  spiritual  well-being.  We  have,  he  says,  hardly 

.   skill  to  give  a  name  to  all  the  feelings  that  course  through  our  breast; 

!  "we  try  in  vain  to  speak  and  act/Our  hidden  self",  and  finally  we 
abandon  the   "inward  striving"   and  give  way  to   "all  the  thousand 

'    nothings  of  the  hour"  (p.  247).  Man  is  accordingly  represented  as  beset 

'  with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  but  at  the  same  time  as  too 
prone  to  give  up  and  be  distracted  from  his  right  course;  he  is  both 
commiserable  and  reprehensible. 

In  the  Unes  from  "A  Summer  Night"  quoted  on  p.  22  above,  man,  the 
necessity-ridden  creature,  is  compared  to  a  prisoner  in  the  grip  of  a 
^  workaday  world.  A  similar  idea  of  the  apparently  inevitable  is  present 
in  "Resignation"  when  Arnold  speaks  of  "the  day's  life,  whose  iron 
round/Hems  us  all  in"  (p.  58).  But  in  both  cases  he  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  feeling  of  absolute  determinism.  As  in  many  other  poems  he 
opposes  an  ideal  of  resistance  to  the  reality  of  bondage. 

One  of  the  laws  to  which  man  is  a  slave  is  that  of  incessant  change. 
The  idea  had  been  given  form  already  in  "Alaric  at  Rome",  Arnold's 
prize  poem  published  at  Rugby  in  1840,  in  words  reminiscent  of  Shelley's 
mutability  theme: 

Oh!  it  is  bitter,  that  each  fairest  dream 

Should  fleet  before  us  but  to  melt  away  ...  (p.  470) 

The  Romantic  reverberations  are  also  insistent  in  "Stagirius",  which 
was  written  in  1844.^  Tinker  and  Lowry  call  the  poem  a  "rather  in- 
coherent and  prosaic  litany ".^  This  may  be  true  enough,  but  it  is  of 
interest  both  because  of  the  distinct  echoes  from  Shelley  and  Keats 
and  because,  in  spite  of  this  reliance  on  Uterary  models,  it  voices  some 
feelings  which  were  no  doubt  genuine  enough  and  which  make  repeated 
appearances  in  Arnold's  verse: 


^  Commentary ,  pp.  50  f .  It  was  called  "Stagyrus"  in  The  Strayed  Reveller,  "Desire" 
in  the  1855  edition,  and  "Stagirius"  from  1877  onwards. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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From  doubt,  where  all  is  double; 

Where  wise  men  are  not  strong, 

Where  comfort  turns  to  trouble. 

Where  just  men  suffer  wrong; 

Where  sorrow  treads  on  joy. 

Where  sweet  things  soonest  cloy. 

Where  faiths  are  built  on  dust. 

Where  love  is  half  mistrust, 

Hungry,  and  barren,  and  sharp  as  the  sea — 

oh!  set  us  free.  (p.  39) 

One  line  here  seems  to  me  particularly  noteworthy,  namely  "Where 
just  men  suffer  wrong":  because  it  is  really  extremely  seldom  that 
Arnold  thinks  in  terms  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  or  of  suffering 
inflicted  on  individuals  or  a  particular  category  of  individuals.   His  ■ 
preoccupation  was  with  what  he  thought  a  modern  dilemma  shared  by  I 
all  men,  or  with  man's  perennial  lot,  and  he  saw  it  normally  not  as  J ' 
a  confUct  between  individuals  or  classes  but  as  one  between  life,  "the       (/^ 
world",  and.  the  individual.  There  are  very  few  instances  in  the  poems 
of  expressions  for  human  indifference  or  downright  hostiUty  towards 
fellow-beings.  One  of  the  very  few  examples  are  a  couple  of  lines  from 
"Alaric  at  Rome": 

The  careless  glance,  the  cold  unmeaning  smile. 

The  thoughtless  word,  the  lack  of  sympathy!  (p.  470) 

It  could  be  mentioned  also  that  "selfish  occupation"  and  "envy"  are 
among  the  human  phenomena  which  Arnold  singles  out  as  working 
against  the  estabHshment  of  a  better  world  in  the  second  sonnet  "To 
a  Republican  Friend"  (p.  7);  but  these  instances  are  definite  exceptions. 
To  return  to  the  theme  of  change,  it  appears  insistently  and  in  dif- 
ferent but  characteristic  contexts.  In  "A  Question",  with  its  Shelleyan 
echoes,  change  Js  one  of  the  forces  that  counteract  the  attainment  of 
the  ideal  state  of  mind:  "change  doth  unknit  the  tranquil  strength  ofj  ^ 
men"  (p.  44).  A  similar  idea  is  more  elaborately  expressed  in  the  fif-l 
teenth  stanza  of  "The  Scholar  Gipsy":  man's  being  rolls  from  change] 
to  change,  "repeated  shocks"  exhaust  his  energies,  numb  his  "elastic  1  ^ 
powers"  and  wear  out  his  life.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  say  with 
absolute  certainty  whether  in  writing  this  stanza  Arnold  thought  of 
the  condition  he  describes  as  inflicted  on  man  by  life  itself,  or  as  self- 
infHcted;  but  the  lines  that  follow— "TiU  having  used  our  nerves  with 
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'bliss  and  teen,  /  And  tired  upon  a  thousand  schemes  our  wit"  (p.  259) 
—indicate  the  latter  alternative. 

In  the  third  stanza  of  "Fragment  of  an  'Antigone' ",  on  the  other  hand, 
this  general  condition  of  mutabiUty  is  definitely  pictured  as  some- 
thing imposed  on  humans  (which  is,  of  course,  hardly  surprising  in  a 
poem  in  imitation  of  a  Greek  tragedy): 

In  little  companies, 

And,  our  own  place  once  left, 
Ignorant  where  we  stand,  or  whom  to  avoid, 
By  city  and  household  group 'd,  we  live;  and  many  shocks 

Our  order  heaven-ordain'd 

Must  every  day  endure: 
Voyages,  exiles,  hates,  dissentions,  wars  ...  (p.  195) 

None  of  the  nouns  that  Arnold  uses  here  is  particularly  frequent  in 
the  body  of  his  verse,  yet  the  ideas  behind  them  are  easily  recogniz- 
able. "Shocks"  in  connection  with  perpetual  changes  reminds  one  of 
the  just  mentioned  stanza  from  "The  Scholar  Gipsy",  Hate  and  dis- 
sension (or  discord,  strife)  are  singled  out  as  man's  inescapable  com- 
panions in  several  poems— although  never  very  concretely  defined.  As 
for  "voyages",  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  be  thought  of  in 
terms  of  "shocks"  unless  Arnold  had  in  mind  the  helpless  saiUng  in 
the  grip  of  superhuman  powers  that  he  made  a  symbol  of  existence 
in  "Human  lyife". 

(^  In  "Stanzas  in  Memory  of  the  Author  of  'Obermann'"  change  is 
directly  associated  with  the  age  and  thus  seen  less  as  a  perennial  plight 
than  as  a  phenomenon  due  to  special  circumstances: 

But  we,  brought  forth  and  rear'd  in  hours 

Of  change,  alarm,  surprise — 
1  What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  ours? 

I  What  leisure  to  grow  wise?  (P-  308) 

In  "The  I^^iture",  the  poem  which  from  1852  to  1869  was  given  the 
final  place  in  the  editions  of  Arnold's  works,  the  river  is  used  as  a 
symbol  for  the  course  of  Hfe.  It  is  hardly  a  poem  of  sustained  imagina- 
tion, and  the  use  made  of  the  image  is  not  altogether  spontaneous. 
The  most  striking  part  of  the  poem  seems  to  me  to  be  Hues  50-68,  in 
which  Arnold  conveys  a  view  of  sprawHng,  noisy,  dirty  urbanism 
bordering  the  river  and  infringing  on  its  quiet  Hfe  with  dense  trade; 
or  rather,  both  a  view  and  a  future  vision.  All  ennobUng  sights  will 
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be  gone  and  all  feeling  of  quiet— another  instance  of  Arnold's  tendency 
to  contrast  reality  and  ideal.  The  contrast  between  rural  quiet  and      , 
big  city  life  is  pointed  again  in  "Lines  Written  in  Kensington  Gardens".]  'r-  - 

Other  poems,  for  instance  "To  George  Cruikshank"  and  "The  Buried 
Life",   contain  fainter   references   to   Arnold's   malaise   in   urban   sur- 
roundings. But  on  the  whole  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  poems  the 
criticism  of  contemporary  life  is  very  seldom  connected  with  the  growth 
of  towns;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  idea  of  change  is  Unked  with 
urbanization  only  in  "The  Future".  Arnold  seems  to  have  hankered 
after  peace  and  permanence  no  less  than  Wordsworth;   but  Words- 
worth was  much  more  explicit  on  the  threats  of  urbanization  to  these 
ideals,  as  in  Book  IX  of  The  Excursion.  Later,  in  Culture  and  Anarchy, 
^<i^  ,   Arnold  was  to  show  that  he  saw  through  the  facile  optimism  of  the 
believers  in  material  progress  and  growth  of  population,   and  their 
bHndness  to  individual  or  collective  affliction.  In  the  poems  awareness  / 
of  social  misery  is  very  infrequent,  and  in  one  of  the  few  instances 
where  it  is  found,  in  the  sonnet  "To  George  Cruikshank",  it  appears 
derived  at  second  hand,  from  a  picture  by  Cruikshank.  In  another  case, 
the  first  of  the  sonnets  "To  a  Republican  Friend",  it  takes  the  form  of 
'  a  swiftly-passing  vision  of  the   "armies  of  the  homeless  and  unfed" 
I  (p.  7).  This  is  not  to  suggest,  of  course,  that  Arnold  may  not  have 
I  had  sympathy  with  and  understanding  for  this  side  of  hfe  in  his  day; 
'  neither  to  suggest  that  he  would  have  been  a  better  poet  for  taking  up 
such  themes.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  simply  that  the  problems  -^ 
which  concern  him  most  closely  in  his  poems  are  different  ones. 

Kenneth  Allott  suggests  that  Arnold's  "missionary  impulse  in  social 
matters,  so  evident  later  when  the  poetic  power  had  waned,  was  kept 
in  check  in  the  late  1840's  by  his  conception  of  the  poet  as  a  detached 
spectator  ('Resignation'),  by  some  pessimism  about  the  limits  of  possible 
social  action  ('To  a  Repubhcan  Friend',  i  and  2),  and  perhaps  by  a 
certain  coldness  of  temperament  .  .  ."^  The  explanation  may  not  be  so 
far  to  seek:  perhaps  it  was  just  a  question  of  insufficient  experience. 
After  all,  Arnold  was  much  more  drastically  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  seamy  sides  of  Ufe  in  England  after  he  became  an  Inspector  of 
Schools  in  185 1,  but  by  that  time  a  considerable  number  of  his  poems 
had  already  been  written. 


^  K.  Allott,  (article  mentioned  p.  20,  note  i,  above),  p.  265. 
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Trilling  says  that  in  1848  Arnold  "stood  among  Chartist  crowds  and 
went  to  Chartist  meetings  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  them",^  but 
to  judge  from  his  letters  this  seems  an  overstatement  of  Arnold's  active 
interest.  It  is  true  that  he  told  his  mother  in  a  letter  of  7  March,  1848 
that  he  had  witnessed  the  Chartist  rioting  in  Trafalgar  Square  the  day 
before,  and  that  he  speaks  of  the  mob  as  not  dangerous  and  the  pohce 
as  needlessly  rough  in  manner;  and  it  is  true  that  the  letters  written 
to  Clough  about  the  same  time  show  a  Hberal  outlook.^  But  this  is, 
of  course,  quite  a  different  thing  from  real  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
in  which  a  large  section  of  the  community  hved,  and  for  such  know- 
ledge Arnold's  letters  from  this  time  give  no  evidence.  Allott  may  be 
right  in  partly  attributing  Arnold's  lack  of  missionary  impulse  in  social 
matters  to  a  certain  coldness  of  temperament— this  is  possibly  borne 
out  by  what  Arnold  wrote  to  his  sister  on  10  March,  1848.  He  admits 
in  this  letter  that  he  had  felt  tempted  to  do  some  (unspecified)  political 
writing,  "but  in  the  watches  of  the  night  I  seemed  to  feel  that  in  that 
direction  I  had  some  enthusiasm  of  the  head  perhaps,  but  no  profound 
stirring."^  This  follows  on  a  passage  referred  to  on  p.  15  above  in  which 
he  complains  of  the  "rush  of  public  changes  and  talk"  which  he  found 
"so  unprofitable  to  attend  to".  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  coldness 
i  /  of  temperament  may  have  been  a  contributing  factor  to  his  lack  of 
/\  social  zeal  but  that  perhaps  a  more  important  one  was  his  distrust  of 
I  \  a  confusion  of  events  and  impressions,  which  he  thought  of  as  hostile 
'  ^  to  sound  judgment  and  calm  contemplation.  No  doubt  this  attitude 
resulted  in  a  certain  self-imposed  isolation  from  the  social  reaUties  of 
the  day.  Anyhow,  his  experience  of  such  realities  at  this  time  was 
probably  restricted. 

A  special  aspect  of  the  theme  of  change  is  the  recurring  thought  of 
J  human  deterioration  or  decay.  On  a  couple  of  occasions  the  thought 
may  have  arisen  from  the  contemplation  of  industriaUzed  England— 
possibly  in  the  Unes  about  ceaseless,  meaningless  taskwork  in  "A  Sum- 
mer Night"  (cf .  above,  p.  22) ,  almost  certainly  in  two  lines  from"  The 
Youth  of  Nature": 

The  complaining  millions  of  men 

Darken  in  labour  and  pain  ...  (p.  229) 


^  I,.  Trilling,  p.  30. 

*  See  Letters,  I,  pp.  4  f.,  and  Letters  to  Clough,  for  instance  pp.  68  f. 

^  Letters,  I,  pp.  5  f. 
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But  usually  it  has  no  connection  with  exterior  social  conditions.  In 
part  III  of  "Tristram  and  Iseult"  this  human  deterioration  is  seen 
as  either  desiccation  or  hardening  caused  by  what  Arnold  calls  with  a 
rather  unfortunate  phrase  the  "gradual  furnace  of  the  world"  (p.  153). 
In  "The  Youth  of  Man"  an  aged,  or  ageing,  couple  typify  the  common 
lot  of  men.  They  are  first  quoted  as  young  people,  full  of  self-confidence 
and  the  sense  of  man's  superiority  over  nature;  then  observed,  and 
their  thoughts  read,  when  later  in  hfe  they  have  come  to  an  insight 
of  the  sad  decay  of  their  Hves  in  comparison  with  nature's  power  of 
regeneratiojLU- 

And  the  mists  of  delusion, 

And  the  seals  of  habit,  \  •  ^^..^.^X^^' 

Fall  away  from  their  eyes;  /  v-.-'O^    ■        ^^  *-*— <^ 

And  they  see  for  a  moment, 

Stretching  out,  like  the  desert 

In  its  weary,  unprofitable  length. 

Their  faded,  ignoble  lives.  f  (p-  235) 

In  the  fourteenth  stanza  of  "To  a  Gipsy  Child  by  the  Sea-Shore" 
man's  development  away  from  glory  is  viewed  in  sadness  although 
without  any  expression  of  stark  disillusion  as  in  "The  Youth  of  Man"; 
and  in  a  way  that  seems  to  betray  Wordsworthian  influence: 

Ah!  not  the  nectarous  poppy  lovers  use. 

Not  daily  labour's  dull,  Lethean  spring, 

Obhvion  in  lost  angels  can  infuse 

Of  the  soil'd  glory,  and  the  trailing  wing.  (p.  43) 

In  his  analysis  of  the  poem  W.  Stacy  Johnson  puts  the  question 
whether  the  remark  about  lost  angels  is  to  be  read  as  applying  to  the 
subject  of  the  poem  or  as  a  general  observation  on  "man's  inability 
to  forget  mortal  pain."^  "Mortal  pain"  seems  a  somewhat  vague  phrase 
in  this  connection:  the  oblivion  impossible  for  man,  the  lost  angel,  to 
achieve  is  that  of  the  sad  contrast  between  pristine  glory  and  the  dragg- 
ing down  and  besmirching  which  are  unavoidable  consequences  of  life 
on  earth  (and  in  this,  of  course,  there  is  a  striking  difference  of  mood 
between  Arnold's  poem  and  Wordsworth's  ImmortaUty  Ode). 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  necessity  of  thinking  in  terms  of 
alternative   meanings   here,    as   Johnson   does.   The  preceding  stanza 


^  W.  Stacy  Johnson,  p.  50. 
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makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  poem  has  developed  at  this  point  into 
"/observations  on  the  whole  of  mankind  (and  there  are,  of  course,  such 
observations  earlier  in  the  poem  as  well) .  This  is  after  all  a  very  common 
phenomenon  in  Arnold's  poetry:  through  various  devices  a  thotight 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  a  single  individual  or  two  individuals 
•^  is  expanded  to  embrace  the  common  lot  of  mortals— as  witness  for 
instance  "The  Youth  of  Man",  "The  Buried  lyife",  "The  Scholar  Gipsy", 
and  later  "Dover  Beach"  and  "Rugby  Chapel".  * 

I  would  like  to  add  to  this  that  I  think  Bonnerot  is  mistaken  when 
he  maintains— particularly  in  his  discussion  of  "Stanzas  from  the 
Grande  Chartreuse"  but  elsewhere  as  well—  that  transitions  from  gram- 
matical individual  utterance  to  generalized  utterance  (from  "I"  to  "we" 
or  "men"  for  instance)  are  due  to  a  certain  timidity  in  Arnold  "de  se 
confesser  directement  a  son  lecteur",  a  tendency  to  "eviter  toute  con- 
fession lyrique".^  The  tendency  is,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  notice- 
able in  other  cases  of  transition  from  individual  to  general,  and  the 
explanation  is  hardly  timidity  but  a  wish  to  use  illustration  which 
expands  to  general  validity.  Arnold's  poetry  provides  numerous  examples 
of  the  tendency  in  the  period  which  Kristian  Smidt  points  to  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Victorian  poet's  desire  "to  expand  his  personality  by 
identifying  himself  as  closely  as  possible  with  hmnanity."^ 

This  tendency  is  visible  also  in  "Parting",  one  of  Arnold's  most 
undisguisedly  personal  poems,  where  his  own  sad  experience  is  expanded 
ie-"formLila"tloli  of  a  4a-»c.applicablg^  to  all  humans: 

And  what  heart  knows  another?  ^s. 

Ah!  who  knows  his  own?  \.  (p.  177) 

In   lliiij  poein  as  in  "Toi;)  lyatc"   and  "TcTmarguerite- Continued" 

y      Arnold  sees  isolation  and  ignorance  of  other  people's  inmost  feelings 

!^  as  something  inevitable.  But  in  "The  Buried  Life",  one  of  the  poems 

,   that  most  insistently  demand  self-knowledge  as  a  means  of  salvation 

from  man's  predicament,  the  isolation  is  at  least  partly  blamed  on 

the  individual:  the  "mass  of  men"  conceal  their  thoughts  for  fear  that 

if  the  thoughts  were  revealed,   the}^  would  be  treated  with  "blank_ 

indifference";  and  so,  they  prefer  to  live 


^  L.  Bonnerot,  pp.  171  and  168  respectively. 

2  K.  Smidt,  "Points  of  View  in  Victorian  Poetry"  in  English  Studies,  XXXVIII. 
1957  (PP-  1-12),  p.  9. 
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Trick'd  in  disguises,  alien  to  the  rest 

Of  men,  and  alien  to  themselves — and  yet. 

There  beats  one  heart  in  every  human  breast!^     ^^_^  (p.  245) 

Wten  Afttoyr--deplnres_.ti«Ratrinability  to  reach  true  knowledge  he    "^ 
does  not  necessarily  think  of,  or  express  it  as,  a  failure  of  contact  be- 
tween individuals.  Just  as  often  what  he  has  in  mind  is  unspecified 
doubt,  "doubt,  where  all  is  double"  ("Stagirius",  p.  39),  doubt  in  which 
all  men  are  "mazed"  ("A  Question",  p.  44).  ' 

Does  he  blame  human  beings  for  their  scepticism  or  does  he  see  it 
as  an  unavoidable  state,  conditioned  by  special  circumstances  of  the 
agrc?)The  answer  is  again  that  he  tends  to  see  the  problem  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  first  quotation  from  the  1853  Preface  given  above, 
p.  17,  makes  it  clear  that  Arnold  thought  of  doubt  as  a  malady  of  lus 
qwn  times.  As  the  chief  cause  of  the  contemporary  confusion  of  thought 
and  belief  he  saw  the  fact  that  there  were  too  many  voices  for  modern 
man  to  listen  to  and  take  into  account.  The  nearest  parallel  in  the 
poems  is  probably  the  Unes  from  "Memorial  Verses"  where  Arnold 
speaks  of  "this  iron  time  /  Of  doubts,  disputes,  distractions,  fears",  an 
age  which  had  bound  the  souls  of  men  "in  its  benumbing  round"  (p. I 
271).  Here  modern  man  is  decidedly  seen  as  a  victim.  """^ 

Two  other  poems  seem  to  call  for  special  attention  in  this  connection, 
namely  the  sonnet  "Written  in  Emerson's  Essays"  and  "The  Scholar 
Gipsy".  The  sonnet  is  of  uncertain  date  but  as  suggested  by  Tinker  and 
Eowry  {Commentary ,  pp.  27  f.)  it  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  second 
series  of  Emerson's  essays,  published  in  1844.  Anyway,  it  is  evidently 
an  early  poem.  There  exists  an  early  draft,  printed  in  Commentary, 
p.  27.  Neither  the  draft  nor  the  final  version  makes  the  exact  meaning 
incontrovertibly  clear.  The  poem  has  been  differently  interpreted  by 
Tinker  and  lyowry  and  by  Bonnerot.  For  easy  reference  1  give  both 
draft  and  final  version  here. 

Dvajt 
O  monstrous,  dead  unprofitable  world 

hold 
That  thou  canst  hear,  and  hearing     thy  way: 
A  voice  oracular  hath  pealed  to  day — 


^ 


^  As  from  the  1885  edition  the  hne  was  changed  to  "The  same  heart  beats  in 
every  human  breast". 
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To  day  a  Hero's  Banner  is  unfurled. 

Hast  thou  no  Lip  for  welcome.  So  I  said — 

Man  after  man,  they  smiled  &  passed  on 

A  smile  of  mournful  incredulity 

Each  to  his  Labour.  And  when  all  were  gone, 

As  tho  men  spake  of  hfe,  a      Joy 
It  chanced,  I  know  not  how,  my  -Dream  •  was  fled: 
So  scornful  seemed  that  smile,  so  strange,  so  full 
Of  bitter  knowledge.  Yet  the  will  is  free — 
Strong  is  the  Soul  &  fresh  &  beautiful — 
The  seeds  of  godlike  Power  are  in  us  still — 
Gods  are  we — Bards,  Saints,  Heroes — if  we  will — 
O  barren  boast,  o  joyless  Mockery. 


Final  version 

'O  monstrous,  dead,  unprofitable  world. 

That  thou  canst  hear,  and  hearing,  hold  thy  way! 

A  voice  oracular  hath  peal'd  to-day. 

To-day  a  hero's  banner  is  unfurl'd; 

Hast  thou  no  lip  for  welcome?' — So  I  said. 
Man  after  man,  the  world  smiled  and  pass'd  by; 
A  smile  of  wistful  incredulity 
As  though  one  spake  of  noise  unto  the  dead — 

Scornful,  and  strange,  and  sorrowful,  and  full 
Of  bitter  knowledge.  Yet  the  will  is  free; 
Strong  is  the  soul,  and  wise,  and  beautiful; 

The  Seeds  of  godlike  power  are  in  us  still; 
Gods  are  we,  bards,  saints,  heroes,  if  we  will! — 
Dumb  judges,  answer,  truth  or  mockery? 

(Note:  "noise"  in  1.  8  was  changed  to  "life"  in  the  1877  edition.) 


In  the  first  quatrain  and  1.  5  Arnold  takes  the  world  to  task  for  its 
failure  to  respond  positively  to  a  remarkable  voice.  There  follows, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  elaboration  in  the  final  version,  an  account 
of  the  world's  reaction  of  indifference  and  incredulity.  This  evidently 
was  the  part  of  the  poem  that  gave  Arnold  most  trouble  as  the  words 
added  above  the  lines  in  the  draft  indicate  ("A  smile  of  mournful 
incredulity"  above  1.  7;  "As  tho  men  spake  of  life,  a"  and  after  a  gap 
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"Joy"  instead  of  the  scored-over  "Dream"  above  1.  8.)  From  this, 
Arnold  goes  on  to  outline,  in  terms  of  assured  faith,  the  message  of 
the  oracular  voice  (11.  10-13),  and  here  there  are  only  insignificant 
differences  between  the  two  versions— there  seems  no  reason  to  attach 
any  great  importance  to  the  substitution  of  "wise"  for  "fresh"  in  1. 
II,  nor  to  the  differences  of  punctuation. 

The  last  line  seems  to  be  of  entirely  different  import  in  the  two 
versions.  Tinker  and  lyowry  find  the  draft  version  "not  easily  inter- 
preted" but  take  it  as  a  renouncement  of  the  "boast"  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding lines;  whereas,  in  their  opinion,  the  implied  meaning  of  the  line 
in  the  printed  version  is  "plainly,  critical  of  the  indifference  of  the 
world".! 

I  see  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  their  assumption  about  the  final 
line  of  the  draft.  As  for  the  final  line  of  the  printed  version  it  would 
seem  more  exact  to  say  that,  while  appearing  to  desire  to  take  sides 
with  Emerson,  Arnold  is  nevertheless  doubtful  and  makes  an  appeal 
for  a  verdict:  is  what  Emerson  says  the  truth,  or  a  mockery  of  the 
truth? 

But  it  appears  to  me  quite  clear  that  what  Tinker  and  Ivowry  say 
of  the  last  line  of  the  final  version  is  appHcable  to  the  poem  as  a  whole: 
the  final  version  shows  a  marked  shift  in  Arnold's  attitude,  towards 
an  expression  of  more  eloquent  disapproval  of  the  world's  reaction. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  to  trace  with  any  certainty  the  stages  by 
which  Arnold  altered  1.  8,  but  it  appears  hkely  that  the  first  change 
was  the  substitution  of  "Joy"  for  "Dream".  This  surely  would  indicate 
that  he  wished  to  bring  out  his  disappointment  with  the  world's  in- 
difference—a disappointment  even  more  emphatically  expressed  through 
the  reading  of  the  final  version  with  its  sense  of  futility  of  preaching 
to  those  who  refuse  to  listen.  (It  is  rather  more  difficult  to  understand 
the  thought  underlying  the  reading  "As  tho  men  spake  of  life,  a". 
If  it  was  meant  to  be  continued  by  "Joy  was  fled",  which  is  far  from 
certain,  it  could  possibly  mean  that  the  awareness  of  life  such  as  it  is 
put  to  flight  the  joy  which  had  been  immediately  experienced  as  a  result 
of  the  message.  But  possibly  and  perhaps  more  likely  the  words  "As 
tho  men  spake  of  Ufe  a",  represent  a  not  very  well  thought-out  poetic 
impulse.) 


^  Commentary,  p.  27. 
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To  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  final  version  was  meant  to 
emphasize,  less  ambiguously  than  the  draft,  a  desire  to  beUeve  in 
Emerson's  creed,  even  though  the  poem  ends  on  a  note  of  helpless 
questioning.  I  cannot  share  Bonnerot's  opinion  when  he  says  that  in 
this  poem  Arnold  denounces  Emerson's  mystic  ideaUsm  and  that  he 
makes  use  of  subtle  irony  "pour  mieux  ridiculiser  I'Heroisme".^  It 
appears  to  me  that  in  spite  of  some  vagueness  the  poem  is  straight- 
forward. The  accusation  levelled  at  the  world  has  every  appearance  of 
sincerity  (and  this  is  the  point  that  I  particiilarly  want  to  make).  To 
speak  of  ridicule  of  Emerson's  doctrine  such  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
poem  does  not  seem  justified.  There  seems  no  reason  to  assume  that 
Arnold  would  have  denied  the  potentialities  of  strength,  wisdom,  and 
beauty  of  the  himian  soul.  As  for  his  attitude  towards  the  problem  of 
free  will,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  decide.  His  deterministic  pessimism 
is  after  all  often  countered  by  the  demand  for  human  improvement 
through  the  quest  of  man's  inmost  soul.  Bonnerot  speaks  of  this  demand 
as  "plutot  un  souhait  qu'une  croyance",^  but  how  is  the  degree  of  firm 
belief  which  Arnold  had  in  this  question  to  be  established?  The  fact 
is  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  quest  of  the  inmost  soul  or  buried  self 
his  attitude  varies  and  that  in  some  cases  he  speaks  with  complete 
assurance  (cf.  the  discussion  below,  pp.  63-66). 

1  find  it  likely  that  Arnold  wrote  the  poem  in  a  mood  if  not  of  enthu- 
siasm at  least  of  willingness  to  share  a  positive  message  of  which  he 
found  himself  and  the  world  sorely  in  need.  No  doubt  the  final  line  of 
the  draft  comes  as  a  surprise.  It  may  well  be  that  Arnold  became  aware 
of  this  and  modified  it  from  an  expression  of  entire  scepticism  into  one 
of  appeal,  leaving  room  for  hope. 

If  "Written  in  Emerson's  Essays"  shows  disappointment  with  man's 

,  scepticism,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  no  tone  of  scorn,  still  less  of  con- 

/  tempt,  in  it.  Man's  far  from  unenviable  state  as  Arnold  saw  it  is  suggested 

by  the  words  "fuU  of  bitter  knowledge".  As  a  poem  critical  of  modern 

life  it  is  written  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  this  is  the  normal 

case  in  Arnold's  poetry. 

There  is  no  note  of  scornfulness  in  "The  Scholar  Gipsy"  either,  but 

the  poem  is  emphatically  depreciatory  in  its  picture  of  contemporary 

"J        attitudes,  and  the  general  impression  on  the  reader  is  not  of  man  as 

^  Bonnerot,  p.  159. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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a  defenceless  victim  but  rather  as  a  deplorably  weak  creature  responsible 
for  its  own  misery.  When  (in  1.  142)  Arnold  asks  "what  wears  out  the 
life  of  mortal  men"  and  replies  that  it  is  because  "from  change  to  change 
their  being  rolls",  it  is  at  least  possible  to  interpret  it  to  mean  th^t 
man  is  at  the  mercy  of  remorseless  powers;  but,  as  pointed  out  above 
(p.  27),  already  in  the  same  stanza  man  is  unequivocally  blamed  for 
self-inflicted  misery,  and  stanza  18  is  elaborately  eloquent  on  the 
subject: 

.  .  .  and  we. 
Light  half -believers  of  our  casual  creeds,  ^ 

Who  never  deeply  felt,  nor  clearly  will'd. 
Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruit  in  deeds, 
Whose  vague  resolves  never  have  been  fulfill'd  ...  (p.  260) 

Later,  in  an  equally  well-known  passage,  when  Arnold  deplores 
"this  strange  disease  of  modern  life",  the  balance  may  seem  to  be  to, 
a  certain  extent  restored:  man  is  again  seen  as  a  prey  to  forces  beyond 
his  control.  The  emphasis  in  the  poem  is  not,  however,  on  causes  of 
disease  but  on  the  belief  that  modern  man  is  his  own  enemy. 

Weakness  and  irresolution  are  man's  chief  curses— this  is  the  final 
point  that  Arnold  makes  in  "Courage",  one  of  the  poems  of  the  1852- 
volume  (cancelled  in  later  editions): 

Our  bane,  disguise  it  as  we  may, 

Is  weakness,  is  a  faltering  course.  (p.  482) 

This  poem  with  its  tribute  to  strong-souled  men  is  in  more  ways 
than  one  a  parallel  on  a  modest  plane  to  "The  Scholar  Gipsy":  the 
weak-willed  generality  of  men  are  contrasted  with  the  exceptional 
personality.  Stoic  patience  and  renunciation  are  shown  not  really  as 
ideals  but  rather  as  regrettable,  unavoidable  companions  to  man. 

In  his  article  on  "Empedocles  on  Etna"  W.  E.  Houghton  says  that 
perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  it  is  "the  range  and  weight  of 
experience  which  the  poem  brings  together". ^  I  intend  here  to  consider 
the  melancholy  and  critical  themes  in  the  poem  and  to  make  some 
comparisons  with  other  poems  from  this  point  of  view. 


/ 


*  W.  E.  Houghton,  "Arnold's  'Empedocles  on  Etna'",  in   Victorian  Studies,  I, 
1957/58  (pp.  311-36),  p.  336. 
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Houghton  introduces  his  examination  of  the  poem  with  a  discussion 
of  the  function  of  its  chief  character:  is  he  a  portrait  of  the  philosopher 
Empedocles,  or  is  he  Arnold  himself?  Houghton  answers  this  question 
with  what  seems  the  only  sensible  reply:  neither— nor;  and  he  concludes 
with  a  sane  observation  on  how  to  regard  Empedocles:  "he  is  the  result 
of  a  process  in  which  the  imagination  dissolved,  diffused,  and  dissipated 
in  order  to  recreate:  in  order,  let  us  say,  to  recreate  the  historical  char- 
acter in  the  image  of  a  nineteenth-century  intellectual."^  Houghton's 
warning  against  a  too  narrowly  autobiographical  interpretation  of  the 
character  of  Empedocles  had  already  been  expressed  by  Miiller-Schwefe, 
who  also  points  out  that  for  Arnold  Clough  "in  dem  Konflikt  zwischen 
Denken  (Wahrheitssuche)  und  Handeln  stets  eine  Art  Gegen-  und 
Warnbild  war."^ 

In  later  years,  in  a  letter  written  in  1867,  Arnold  was  to  den}^  that 
the  sermonizing  of  Empedocles  in  the  poem  was  identical  with  his 
own  creed. 3  But  there  seems  little  doubt  that  what  he  said  about  Empe- 
docles in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  1853  Preface  is  the  truth:  "Into 
the  feelings  of  a  man  so  situated  there  entered  much  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  consider  as  exclusively  modern  .  .  ."^  What  Arnold  stresses 
/  here  is  the  perennial  and  universal  quality  of  some  human  experiences. 
He  was,  however,  at  pains  to  show  in  the  poem  that  Empedocles  was 
not  just  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  complaints  about  the  times,  or  about 
man's  lot  in  general:  he  was  anxious  to  show  that  he  had  also  tried  to 
consider  him  as  a  psychological  case.  Callicles  is  made  to  say  of  him. 
in  the  first  scene, 

'Tis  not  the  times,  'tis  not  the  sophists  vex  him; 

There  is  some  root  of  suffering  in  himself. 

Some  secret  and  unfollow'd  vein  of  woe. 

Which  makes  the  time  look  black  and  sad  to  him.  (p.  411) 

This  is,  however,  a  simplified  picture.  Eater  passages  seem  to  make 
it  fully  clear  that  Arnold  did  not  wish  the  reader  to  understand  Em- 
pedocles' griefs  and  grievances  as  merely  arising  from  a  source  of  woe 
in  the  philosopher's  own  mind:  one  can  take  it  that  he  also  intended 


^  Houghton,  p.  314. 

2  G.  Miiller-Schwefe,  p.  138. 

*  See  Commentary,  p.  288. 

*  Complete  Prose  Works,  I,  p.  i. 
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to  blame  them  on  exterior  conditions  (and  thereby  really,  of  course, 
to  introduce  an  attack  on  his  own  age) .  When  he  makes  Empedocles  say, 

Great  qualities  are  trodden  down, 

And  littleness  united 

Is  become  invincible  (p.  431) 

this  is  strikingly  similar  to  sentiments  expressed  in  letters  to  Clough 
(cf.  p.  16  above). 

In  considering  the  question  of  Empedocles'  role  as  spokesman  for 
Arnold's  ideas,  the  prose  outline  which  he  wrote  for  the  poem  (printed 
in  Commentary,  pp.  291  f.)  shotild  be  taken  into  account.  Arnold  there 
summarizes  Empedocles'  character  and  mental  situation,  and  one  of  the 
things  to  which  he  gives  particular  stress  is  the  absence  of  illusion 
in  the  philosopher's  view  of  life:  "He  sees  things  as  they  are— the 
world  as  it  is— God  as  he  is  .  .  .";  and  Arnold  goes  on  to  call  this  a 
"severe  and  mind-tasking"  sight,  adding  that  Empedocles  had  set  out 
in  joy  and  hope:  "But  his  friends  are  dead:  the  world  is  all  against 
him,  &  incredulous  of  the  truth  .  .  ."^  As  a  result,  his  mind  has  become 
overtasked  and  he  has  become  a  victim  of  depression. 

The  prose  outline  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  causes  of  Empedocles' 
isolation  and  misery  and  provides  further  corroboration  of  the  observa- 
tion made  above:  his  melancholy  is  not  just  a  mysterious  disease,  it 
has  roots  outside  himself  as  well,  it  is  partly  explainable  in  terms  of 
outward  circumstances  (which  one  can  take  to  be  applicable  to  Arnold's 
own  age).  Whether  in  picturing  Empedocles  as  a  man  burdened  with 
sadness  Arnold  drew  him  in  his  own  likeness  is  hardly  possible  to  say 
with  certainty,  and  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  complete  identity  of 
psychology.  A  more  rewarding  approach  will  be  to  try  and  establish, 
first,  what  elements  of  complaint  and  criticism  already  noticed  in 
other  poems  (and,  later,  what  suggested  cures  for  the  plight  of  man) 
enter  into  "Empedocles  on  Etna";  and  also  whether  there  are  any 
conspicuous  differences  of  attitude  or  emphasis  between  this  poem  with 
its  wide  exploration  of  man's  lot  and  the  other  poems. 

When  in  the  prose  outline  Arnold  speaks  of  the  world  as  against 
the  philosopher  and  "incredulous  of  the  truth",  one  is  instantly  re- 
minded of  "Written  in  Emerson's  Essays".  The  message  preached  by 
Empedocles  is  a  sterner  one  than  Emerson's  creed  as  stated  by  Arnold 


1  Commentary,  p.  291. 
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in  the  sonnet,  but  in  both  cases  the  same  situation  applies:  the  world 
is  blamed  for  its  failure  to  respond  to  a  programme  which  could  make 
life  better. 

Direct  criticism  of  contemporary  life  really  occurs  only  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  poem,  in  Empedocles'  reflections  at  the  beginning  of  Act  II, 
after  he  has  listened  to  Callicles'  song  about  Typho.  It  is  here  that 
Arnold  introduces  the  lines  quoted  above  as  reminiscent  of  his  letters 
to  Clough  ("Great  qualities  are  trodden  down",  etc.);  and  in  the  lines 
that  follow  he  makes  Empedocles  speak  of  "plainness  oppress'd  by 
cunning",  of  greatness  "rail'd  and  hunted  from  the  world"  in  an  "en- 
vious, miserable  age"  (p.  432).  This  is,  as  mentioned  earlier,  a  theme 
seldom  met  with  in  the  poems:  man's  hostility  to  man  was  not  Arnold's 
chief  worry.  In  "Empedocles  on  Etna",  as  in  the  other  poems,  the  main 
emphasis  is  on  human  problems  independent  of  such  considerations. 

One  problem  concerns  individual  man's  ageing  with  its  accompaniment 
of  futile  longing  for  lost  youth: 

At  once  our  eyes  grow  clear! 

We  see,  in  blank  dismay. 

Year  posting  after  year. 

Sense  after  sense  decay; 
Our  shivering  heart  is  mined  by  secret  discontent; 

Yet  Still,  in  spite  of  truth. 

In  spite  of  hopes  entomb'd, 

That  longing  for  our  youth 

Burns  ever  unconsumed, 
Still  hungrier  for  delight  as  delights  grow  more  rare.  (p.  424) 

The  sudden  realization  of  decay  described  here  recalls  the  lines  from 
"The  Youth  of  Man"  quoted  on  p.  31  above;  but  the  last  lines  of  "Youth's 
Agitations"  come  even  closer  to  Empedocles'  sad  observation: 

Then  I  shall  wish  its  agitations  back, 
And  all  its  thwarting  currents  of  desire; 
Then  I  shall  praise  the  heat  which  then  I  lack, 
And  call  this  hurrying  fever,  generous  fire; 

And  sigh  that  one  thing  only  has  been  lent 

To  youth  and  age  in  common — discontent.  (p.  37) 

More  insistent  and  conspicuous  than  the  sadness  because  of  lost 
youth  is  the  feeling  of  man's  exposure  to  life's  impact,  to  change  and 
a  multitude  of  impressions,  with  doubt  and  fear  as  results:  — ■ 
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Hither  and  thither  spins 

The  wind-borne,  mirroring  soul,^ 

A  thousand  gUmpses  wins, 

And  never  sees  a  whole; 
Looks  once,  and  drives  elsewhere,  and  leaves  its  last  employ. 

The  Gods  laugh  in  their  sleeve 

To  watch  man  doubt  and  fear. 

Who  knows  not  what  to  believe 

Since  he  sees  nothing  clear, 
And  dares  stamp  nothing  false  where  he  finds  nothing  sure.  (p.  415) 

•       "Ivooks  once,  and  drives  elsewhere  .  .  ."  —  one  is  reminded  of  "The 
i   Scholar  Gipsy",  "The  Future",  and  "Human  Life"  besides  other  poems 

in  which  the  theme  of  either  restlessness  or  J^yoluiLtai3L,.fluctuation 

or  impulsion  is  prominent. 

In   "Human   Life"   the   "unknown   Powers"   that   determine   man's 

course  on  life's  sea  are  not  concretely  represented  as  in  the  lines  just 

quoted,  and  no  emotional  attitude  towards  them  is  stated;  whereas 

Empedocles'  gods  are  pictured  as  mean  scoffers. 

The  thought  of  continuous  change  is  taken  up  later  in  Empedocles' 

speech  to  Pausanias,  again  with  a  background  of  nature  imagery  which 

is  more  characteristic  of  Arnold's  poetry  than  the  use  of  "wind-borne" i^ 

Born  into  hfe! — in  vain, 
Opinions,  those  or  these, 
Unalter'd  to  retain 
The  obstinate  mind  decrees; 
Experience,  like  a  sea,  soaks  all-effacing  in.  (p.  419) 

The  lines  have  a  ring  of  resignation  and  finality,  but  they  must 
not  be  isolated  from  their  context:  Empedocles  speaks  of  men  as  strangers 
in  life  but  also  of  the  necessity  of  accepting  life  such  as  it  is  and  of 
opposing  one's  best  resources  to  it. 


^  Tinker  and  Lowry  point  out  [Commentary,  pp.  295  ff.)  that  the  image  of  the 
soul  as  a  mirror  suspended  in  the  wind  could  have  been  inspired  by  Lucretius. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here,  a  propos  of  the  following  line,  that  "thousand" 
is  one  of  Arnold's  favourite  words  [Concordance  records  34  instances  of  it)  which 
he  often  used  to  suggest  baffling  profusion. 

*  "Wind",  although  a  frequent  word  in  Arnold's  verse,  is  not  used  metaphorically 
except  in  this  case  and  in  1.  loi  of  "Thyrsis",  and  there  as  well  in  a  compound: 
"Well!  wind-dispersed  and  vain  the  words  will  be." 
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"Empedocles  on  Etna"  was  projected  and  begun  in  1849.^  ^^  was  in 
the  same  year  that  Arnold  wrote  to  Clough  complaining  about  "the 
/  height  to  which  knowledge  is  come"  as  one  of  several  factors  that  made 
life  difficult  (cf.  above,  p.  16).  The  haunting  feeling  of  frustration  and 
mental  exhaustion  caused  by  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  knowledge, 
the  feehng  of  "heads  o'ertax'd",  as  he  put  it  in  "The  Scholar  Gips3^, 
occurs  also  in  "Empedocles  on  Etna": 

But  still  as  we  proceed 
'  The  mass  swells  more  and  more 

Of  volumes  yet  to  read, 
Of  secrets  to  explore.  (p.  423) 

These  Hues  betray  better  than  most  in  the  poem  to  what  extent 
Arnold  had  the  problems  of  intellectuals  of  his  own  age  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  it:  the  historical  Empedocles  would  not  have  had  any  reason 
to  feel  worried  by  a  swelling  mass  of  books. 

Men. are  fools,  Empedocles  says  a  few  hues  later,  to  imagine  that 
because  they  themselves  do  not  master  all  knowledge  there  are  gods 
who  do.  This  idea,  of  the  unprofitable  invention  of  gods,  has  been  brought 
up  by  him  at  an  earUer  stage  of  his  speech  to  Pausanias.  Man  imagines 
gods,  he  says,  for  two  different  purposes:  either  to  have  somebody 
to  blame  for  adversities;  or  to  beUeve  in  as  creatures  who  can  perfornj 
what  mortals  cannot:  "^ 

Nor  only,  in  the  intent 
To  attach  blame  elsewhere, 
Do  we  at  will  invent 
Stern  Powers  who  make  their  care 
To  embitter  human  life,  mahgnant  Deities; 

But  next,  we  would  reverse 
The  scheme  ourselves  have  spun. 
And  what  we  made  to  curse 
We  now  would  lean  upon. 
And  feign  kind  Gods  who  perfect  what  man  vainly  tries.  (p.  422) 

Arnold  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  at  the  beginning  of  Empedocles' 
speech  he  had  made  the  philosopher  speak  bitterly  of  the  gods  who 
laugh  in  their  sleeve. 

The  first  of  the  two  stanzas  just  quoted  reads  like  a  self-reproach 
administered  to  the  poet  who  deals  so  often  in  the  concept  of  inimical 


^  Commentary,  p.  287. 
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gods  and  relentless  powers— in  "Human  lyife",  in  "Meeting"  and  "To 
Marguerite— Continued",  in  "Self-Deception",  in  "Stanzas  in  Memory 
of  the  Author  of  'Obermann'"  and  in  the  short  poem  "Destiny"  (1852, 
later  cancelled),  where  he  speaks  of  "the  Powers  that  sport  with  man" 
(p.  481). 

Another  case  in  point  is  lines  25-54  of  "Mycerinus"— the  part  of 
the  poem  in  which  Mj'cerinus,  addressing  his  people,  considers  the 
nature  of  the  gods.  Bonnerot  in  his  discussion  of  this  passage  summarizes 
Mycerinus'  pondering  by  saying  that  three  different  hypotheses  are 
presented:  "ou  bien  les  Dieux  n'existent  pas:  ce  ne  sont  que  des  fan- 
tomes  issus  de  notre  imagination;  ou  bien  ils  sont  domines  eux-memes 
par  une  puissance  superieure;  ou  encore  ils  sont  sereinement  indiffe- 
rents."^  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  second  of  these  hypotheses  is  the 
one  held  by  Arnold.  In  support  of  this  assertion  he  quotes  lines  37-42, 
which,  he  says,  not  only  confirms  his  own  previous  discussion  of  Arnold's 
conception  of  nature  but  also,  more  generally  speaking,  expresses 
Arnold's  philosophy: 

'Or  is  it  that  some  Power,  too  wise,  too  strong. 

Even  for  yourselves  [the  Gods]  to  conquer  or  beguile, 

Whirls  earth,  and  heaven,  and  men,  and  gods  along. 

Like  the  broad  rushing  of  the  insurged  Nile? 

And  the  great  powers  we  serve,  themselves  may  be 

Slaves  of  a  tyrannous  necessity?  (pp  9  f-) 

It  may  be  pedantic  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  literally  Arnold's 
creed:  he  did  not  otherwise  presume  both  "Gods"  and  a  power  superior 
to  them,  as  he  makes  Mycerinus  do.  But  if  one  disregards  the  "Gods" 
element  Bonnerot's  contention  is  warrantable:  the  lines  are  another 
illustration  of  his  tendency  to  presume  a  power  which  deals  with  man  ■/ 
as  a  plaj'thing. 

Of  the  two  other  alternatives  suggested  by  Mycerinus,  that  of  Gods 
serenely  indifferent,  looking  after  their  own  pleasures  "in  deaf  ease", 
is  dwelt  on  at  some  length  (11.  43-48)  .^  whereas  the  first  alternative, 
the  gods  seen  as  unreal  phantoms,  is  really  dismissed  quite  briefly 
(besides  being  rather  vaguely  worded).  This  tends  to  confirm  the  im- 

^  Bonnerot,  p.  163. 

*  It  might  be  worth  pointing  out  that  when  Arnold  speaks  of  higher  powers 
in  terms  of  classical  gods,  his  picture  varies  from  the  entirely  self-preoccupied 
creatures  in  these  lines  over  the  passionless  onlookers  in  "The  Strayed  Reveller" 
to  the  malignant  ones  who  "laugh  in  their  sleeve"  in  "Empedocles  on  Etna". 
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pression  that  Empedocles'  words  about  invented  gods  is  in  strange 
contrast  to  what  Arnold  normally  says  about  superhuman  powers. 

Another  theme  which  is  rarely  found  explicitly  stated  in  the  other 

poems  but  which  is  given  marked  emphasis  in  "Empedocles  on  Etna" 

^    is  man's  self-centredness.  The  chief  reason  for  its  prominence  is  probably 

Arnold's  reading  of  the  Stoic  philosophers  which  is  underneath  so  much 

of  the  body  of  thought  in  the  poem. 

The  thirst  for  happiness,  Arnold  makes  Empedocles  say,  is  innate 
in  man  and  is  in  itself  not  wrong;  man's  mistake  is 

.  .  .  that  he  makes  this  will 
The  measure  of  his  rights, 
And  beheves  Nature  outraged  if  his  will's  gainsaid.  (p.  417) 

When  in  the  following  stanza  Arnold  makes  Empedocles  impress  on 
Pausanias  the  necessity  of  realizing  that  man  has  no  right  to  bliss, 
the  influence  of  Carlyle  seems  evident,  as  Tinker  and  Lowry  point  out 
{Commentary,  p.  300).  Mrs.  Tillotson  in  her  paper  on  "Matthew  Arnold 
and  Carlyle"  discusses  the  question  of  Carlyle's  influence  on  "Empedocles 
on  Etna"  in  some  detail  and  thinks  it  more  important  even  than  that 
of  the  Stoic  philosophers. ^ 

Years  later,  in  the  discourse  on  Emerson  given  to  an  American 
audience,  Arnold  was  to  criticize  Carlyle  for  this  negative  attitude 
towards  happiness,  more  particularly  for  having  failed  to  see  that  some 
of  the  ideals  that  Carlyle  set  up— labour,  righteousness,  veracity— if 
realized  would  lead  to  happiness.^  In  a  more  guarded  form  the  thought 
had  already  been  expressed  in  the  poem: 

Is  it  so  small  a  thing 

To  have  enjoy'd  the  sun. 

To  have  lived  light  in  the  spring, 

To  have  loved,  to  have  thought,  to  have  done; 
To  have  advanced  true  friends,  and  beat  down  baffling  foes— 

That  we  must  feign  a  bhss 

Of  doubtful  future  date. 

And,  while  we  dream  on  this. 

Lose  all  our  present  state. 
And  relegate  to  worlds  yet  distant  our  repose?  (p.  425) 


1  K.  Tillotson,   "Matthew  Arnold  and  Carlyle",   in  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Academy,  XL,II,  1956  (pp.  133-53),  p.  144. 

^  M.  Arnold,  Discourses  in  America,  London,  1885,  p.  199. 


The  Assertion  of  Values 

When,  in  the  letter  of  7  March,  1848,  Arnold  showed  appreciation 
of  Carlyle's  article  on  Louis  Philippe,  the  reason  he  gave  was  the  feeling 
of  repose  which  he  thought  the  paper  inspired  amidst  the  "din  and 
whirl  and  brutality"  of  the  events  that  had  just  taken  place  (cf.  above, 
p.  15).  The  need  for  tranquillity  and  composure  appears  to  have  been  ^ 
deeply  felt  by  Arnold  not  only  in  times  of  turbulent  events.  It  is  signifi^ 
cant   that   his  introductory  poem  underlines  this  need.   Carlyle  had 
preached  the  sanctity  of  work  in  Fast  and  Present,  work  as  a  counter-  / 
balance  to  too  much  self- awareness  and  questioning  in  "Characteristics" 
and  in  Sartor  Resartus.  Arnold's  poem  has  a  different  emphasis:  not 
really  on  "work"  so  much  as  on  "quiet",  not  on  "toil"  and  "labour" 
and  "tasks"  but  instead  on  "tranquillity",   "in  repose",   "in  silence".     -^ 
These  words  are  not  just  contrasted  with  the  noise  and  senseless  turmoil,? 
of  the  world:  they  are  equally  important  as  qualifiers  of  "work".  i 

The  inconsistency  in  Arnold's  use  of  the  concept  of  nature  (cf.  above,' 
p.  19)  is  brought  out  by  a  comparison  between  "Quiet  Work"  and  "In 
Harmony  with  Nature",  where  man  and  nature  are  again  contrasted. 
In  the  latter  poem  the  comparisons  are  to  man's  advantage  throughout 
—"Know,  man  hath  all  which  Nature  hath,  but  more"  (p.  5).  IvOgical 
exposition  is  hardly  the  hallmark  of  this  poem  which  after  all  purports 
to  be  a  piece  of  reasoning  addressed  to  somebody  loosely  enthusiastic 
about  nature;^  what  Arnold  seems  to  mean  is  that  man  has  poten- 
tiaUties  which  if  reaHzed  would  place  him  on  a  higher  plane  than  nature.  ^ 
He  certainly  speaks  more  in  terms  of  desirabiHties  than  actual  achieve- 
ments: "man  would  fain  adore",  "man  would  be  mild",  "man  must 
begin  .  .  .  where  Nature  ends",  "man  hath  need  of  rest"  (p.  5).  The  only 
thing  he  says  categorically  about  an  already  attained  state  is  that 
contrary  to  nature's  cruelty  man  is  sick  of  blood.  ^ 

The  phrase  "man  hath  need  of  rest"  follows  on  "Nature  is  fickle". 
This  pair  of  opposites  does  not  seem  very  well  thought  out:  one  would 


^  The  question  whether  the  "preacher"  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed  was 
somebody  real  hardly  seems  relevant  (cf.  Commentary,  p.  31). 
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expect  a  word  like  "permanence"  or  "constancy"  instead  of  "rest"; 
but  in  fact  the  ideas  of  permanence,  wholeness,  and  tranquillity,  com- 
posure are  intimately  associated  in  Arnold,  and  the  shortcoming  of 
this  hne  is  probably  one  of  expression  rather  than  of  thought. 

However  unsatisfactory  in  execution,  "In  Harmony  with  Nature"  is 

interesting  because  it  contains  a  stringing  together  of  ideas  about  an 

ideal  Hfe  expressed  in  terms  which  appear  in  other  poems.  Mildness,! 

^gentleness,  the  freedom  from  passion  and  discord  are  often  present  t(^ 

'   Arnold's  mind  as  desirable  qualities  or  goals.  "L,et  all  words  be  mildj^ 

All  strifes  be  reconciled"  is  one  of  the  prayers  for  mankind  in  "Stagirius" 

(p.  40). 

In  "A  Farewell"  Arnold  speaks  of  goals  to  be  attained  not  witl^ 

'    regard  to  all  humans  but  on  an  individual  plane  instead.  The  divisioii 

in  his  mind  is  particularly  well  brought  out  here  and  also  his  curiously 

/  hesitant,  half-hearted  attitude  towards  love,^  and  his  apparent  incapacity 

J  for  simple,  unreflecting  enjoyment  which  is  also  so  conspicuous  in  the 

introductory  lines  of  "The  Buried  lyife".  In  "A  Farewell",  after  admitting 

to  the  beloved  woman  that  he  has  longed  for  a  strong,  unhesitating 

will  of  the  kind  he  supposes  that  women  most  desire  in  men,  he  falls 

back  on  his  favourite  idea:  speaking  not  only  for  himself  but  for  her 

as  well  he  finds  comfort— of  a  somewhat  unrealistic  kind— in  the  thought 

that  in  fact,  although  they  are  unable  to  see  it  clearly  themselves, 

.  .  .  the  bent  of  both  our  hearts 

Was  to  be  gentle,  tranquil,  true  (p.  179) 

and  that,  if  they  do  not  realize  it  in  life,  they  will  find  out  their  affinity 
of  soul  in  the  hereafter  and  will  there  enjoy,  undisturbed  by  "unquiet 
pulses", 

the  gentleness,  the  thirst  for  peace — 

The  gentleness  too  rudely  hurl'd 

On  this  wild  earth  of  hate  and  fear; 

The  thirst  for  peace  a  raving  world 

Would  never  let  us  satiate  here.  (p.  180) 


^  Attention  might  be  drawn  here  to  a  remark  made  by  Alan  Harris  (op.  cit., 
p.  506):  "Sex  was  one  of  the  few  subjects  on  which  Arnold  seems  to  have  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  official  ideals  of  the  Victorian  age  ..." 

Bonnerot,  who  gives  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  Arnold's  attitude  towards  love, 
believes  that  the  hesitancy  was  not  simply  the  result  of  puritanism  and  inhibition 
but  that  it  arose  from  an  awareness  that  a  life  of  the  senses  would  interfere  with 
intellectual  work  and  meditation. 
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It  is  curious  to  observe  the  emotional  evasion  of  unprejudiced  thought 
to  which  Arnold  falls  a  victim  here:  he  boggles  at  the  thought  of  in- 
compatibility of  tempers,  and  the  failure  to  achieve  a  lasting  relation-  ./ 
ship  of  love  is  blamed  instead  on  the  world  and  its  hostility  to  the 
states  of  mind  which  he  himself  found  desirable:  gentleness,  freedom 
from  passion. 

In  "Lines  Written  in  Kensington  Gardens"  Arnold  apostrophizes 
the  "calm  soul  of  all  things",  the  peace  indestructible  by  man  and  seen 
in  contrast  to  the  "citj^'s  jar"  (p.  249).  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  idea  of  calm  is  linked  with  that  of  freedom  from  strife  or  ambition  ^ 
—a  freedom  which  the  poet  prays  for  in  the  last  stanza,  together  with 
a  prayer  for  fortitude  and  for  a  power  of  sympathy  with  others.  "^ 

If  Arnold's  continual  hankering  after  tranquillity  can  become  mono-  / 
tonous  to  the  reader  of  his  verse,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  possible  to 
say  to  his  credit  that  he  does  not  enthuse  abominably  about  unremitting 
work  and  ambition.  I  find  it  difficult  to  share  Bonnerot's  opinion  that 
the  contemplation— action  conflict  is  the  major  theme  in  the  works 
of  (Carlyle  and)  Arnold.^  Arnold  was  aware  of  the  two  ways  of  life  cer- 
tainly, but  it  is  exceptional  for  him  to  declare  himself  torn  between 
them  in  the  way  he  does  in  "Stanzas  in  Memory  of  the  Author  of  'Ober- 
mann' ".  It  is  likewise  exceptional  for  him  to  pay  homage  to  work  and 
perseverance  in  the  way  he  does  in  poems  like  "To  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton" and  "The  Second  Best".  In  the  latter  poem  "persistence"  is  set 
up  as  one  of  three  guiding  stars  to  steer  by  in  a  "madly  jangled  world"; 
but  the  ideal  really  recommended  in  the  poem  is  "moderate  tasks" 
and  the  aurea  mediocritas  generally  speaking  (p.  49). 
\  Two  poems,  "Morality"  and  "Resignation",  seem  particularly  inter- 
,'esting  as  illustrations  of  Arnold's  attitude  to  ambition  and  single-  ^^ 
fminded  striving.  "Morality"  is  one  of  the  poems  in  which  man  and 
nature  are  contrasted  and  where,  as  in  "Quiet  Work",  nature  represents 
absence  of  strife;  whereas  human_life  is  pictured  as  a  succession^  of 
hard  tasks,  carried  out  in  hours  of  gloom  and  with  only  occasional 


j^ghtnitouw-hat  is  b£ing_achieved^t  is  true  that  Arnold  makes  Nature 
speak  of  man's  strife  as  divine,  but  the  idea  is  hardly  expressed  with 
any  enthusiasm.  The  really  evocative  part  of  the  poem  is  not  the  quasi- 


^  See  Bonnerot,  p.  177,  also  pp.  167  f. 
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philosophical  last  stanzas  but  the  first  two  stanzas  with  their  picture 
of  thankless,  unilluminated  toil. 
\  At  the  beginning  of  "Resignation"  Arnold  contrasts  at  some  length 
two  different  kinds  of  humans:  on  the  one  hand  the  people  of  self- 
ordained  labour,  impatient  of  goals  already  attained  and  forever  striving 
towards  an  ultimate  one  (as  representatives  Arnold  chose  pilgrims 
bound  for  Mecca,  crusaders,   Goths,  and  Huns);  on   the   other   hand 

.  .  .  milder  natures,  and  more  free — 

Whom  an  unblamed  serenity 

Hath  freed  from  passions,  and  the  state 

Of  struggle  these  necessitate; 

Whom  schooUng  of  the  stubborn  mind 

Hath  made,  or  birth  hath  found,  resign'd  ...  (p.  53) 

Some  words  stand  out  here  as  characteristic:  "milder",  "freed  from 
passion",  "struggle". 

The.  poem  has  been  much  discussed  by  several  critics,  among  them 
Bonnerot  and  P.  F.  Baum,  who  both  give  penetrating  analyses.  Even 
if  interpretations  differ  on  various  points,  there  is  general  agreement 
J  that  Arnold's  sympathy  is  with  the  "milder  natures"  rather  than  wdth 
the  relentlessly  ambitious  (and,  of  course,  most  of  all  it  is  with  the 
poet-figure,  the  detached,  yet  sympathizing  observer,  whether  he  is 
Goethe,  as  Bonnerot  believes,  or  has  no  particular  living  model). 

In  his  discussion  of  the  concluding  section  of  the  poem  Bonnerot 
asserts  (in  accordance  with  his  basic  theory  of  the  "psychological  rhythm" 
in  Arnold)  that  the  resignation  expressed  there  is  not  a  final  solution: 
"lyC  desir  de  recueillement  ici  revele  n'est  qu'un  des  poles  de  sa  pensee; 
I'autre  .  .  .  c'est  un  besoin  de  mouvement."^  But  in  my  view  Bonnerot 
exaggerates  this  supposed  rhythm  in  Arnold^  and  the  polarity  of  thought 
in  this  respect:  the  expressions  for  a  desire  for  composure  and  calm 
'  survey  certainly  predominate  in  the  poems  and  outnumber  those  of  a 
desire  for  free  movement.  In  fact  Arnold  tends  to  be  easily  worried  by 
the  thought  of  free-ranging  seeking.  At  the  end  of  "Resignation"  he 
speaks  of  man's  iterated  and  "intemperate  prayer  / .  .  .  For  movemeut, 


^  Bonnerot,  p.  295. 

2  Bonnerot  sees  this  rhythm  as  determined  by  Arnold's  tendency  to  pathological 
doubt,  a  theory  which  he  bases  on  very  slender  scientific  and  necessarily  speculative 
evidence  and  for  which  he  was  strongly  criticized  in  E.  K.  Brown's  (otherwise 
very  appreciative)  review  in  Modern  Philology,  XI,VII,  1949/50.  PP-  211-14. 
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for  an  ampler  sphere"  (p.  60).  In  "A  Summer  Night"  the  opposite  of 
the  majority  of  men  who  live  "in  a  brazen  prison"  are  the  few  venture- 
some voyagers  who  come  to  grief  in  their  search  for  "some  false,  im- 
possible shore"  (p.  244);  and  when  the  poet  asks  himself  whether  there 
is  nothing  in  between  these  two  kinds  of  people,  all  he  can  do  is  point 
to  the  vast,  calm  clear  heavens  as  an  example  for  man— again,  then, 
not  with  the  stress  on  action  and  movement  but  on  stillness  and  serenity. 

One  detail  in  the  introductory  section  of  "Resignation"  should  also 
be  brought  out  as  entirely  characteristic  of  Arnold's  obsession  with 
the  idea  of  calm:  rather  unrealistically  he  makes  the  undaunted,  forward- 
looking  and  forward-pushing  seekers  share  his  own  dream— they  seek 
a  "goal  which,  gain'd,  may  give  repose"  (p.  53).^ 

"Youth  and  Calm"^  is  really  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  that 
Arnold  voices  a  preference  for  repose  and  tranquillity;  but  as  usual 
two  ways  of  Hfe  are  discussed  within  the  framework  of  one  and  the 
same  poem.  This  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  one  of  the  rather  few 
poems  in  the  body  of  Arnold's  verse  in  which  he  tries  to  see  life  from  a 
point  of  view  other  than  his  own;  with  this  qualification,  however, 
that  in  speaking  for  youth  he  no  doubt  speaks  for  himself  as  he  had 
felt  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  life. 

The  sight  of  a  young  woman  on  her  death-bed,  a  picture  of  peace, 
gives  rise  to  thoughts  on  young  people's  way  of  looking  at  life.  They 
dream  of  a  bliss  which  is  intimately  connected  with  cheerful  dayhght 
and  general  animation;  for  youth,  Arnold  summarizes  in  an  italicized 
line. 

Calm's  not  life's  crown,  though  calm  is  well.  (p.  22) 


^  In  one  of  his  notes  to  the  poem  P.  F.  Baum  touches  on  this,  but  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  miss  the  full  import  of  Arnold's  revealing  line,  when  he  says, 
"It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Crusaders  looked  for  repose  in  the  Holy  Land." 
(Ten  Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Durham,  N.C.,  1958,  p.  28). 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  in  passing  that  Baum  seems  to  read  too  much  into 
Arnold's  text  when  he  sees  even  the  category  of  pilgrims,  crusaders,  etc.,  as  re- 
presentatives of  a  kind  of  resignation:  "some  people  in  this  Ufe  are  resigned  in 
the  sense  that  they  will  face  any  obstacle  to  achieve  their  ambition"  (p.  24).  Surely 
Arnold  introduced  the  determined  seekers  as  a  contrast,  not  as  an  illustration  of 
his  title. 

*  First  printed  in  the  1852  volume  and  entitled  there  "Lines  Written  by  a 
Death-bed".  Reprinted  as  "Youth  and  Calm"  in  the  1867  edition,  with  the  first 
sixteen  lines  omitted. 
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But  here  again,  as  in  the  introductory  lines  of  "Resignation",  one 
notices  Arnold's  inabiUty  to  rehnquish  entirely  his  own  notion  of  ideal 
life.  When  he  has  said  that  youth  "dreams  a  bliss  on  this  side  earth" 
he  goes  on. 

It  dreams  a  rest,  if  not  more  deep, 

More  grateful  than  this  marble  sleep  ...  (p-  22) 

It  may  be  that  Arnold  was  thinking  of  the  restfulness  following 
physical  enjoyment;  even  so  it  is  significant  that  this  thought  accom- 
panies the  picture  of  "feeling  nerves  and  living  breath"  evoked  a  few 
lines  before. 

In  "The  Stra3'ed  Reveller"  the  young  man  who  has  drunk  of  Circe's 
cup  of  wine  experiences  the  sight  of  Hfe's  multitudinousness,  the  "bright 
procession/Of  eddying  forms"  (p.  185).  Later  in  the  poem  he  philoso- 
phizes about  the  difference  between  the  Gods'  power  of  vision  and  that 
which  they  have  given  to  poets.  The  Gods  look  unruffled  at  the  varying 
scenes  of  human  Ufe  and  on  people.  To  them  it  is  all  a  bright  spectacle; 
when  they  see  Tiresias,  they  see  an  old  man  sitting  on  a  warm,  grassy 
bank.  It  has  been  granted  the  poets  to  see  all  that  the  Gods  see,  but 
with  a  difference: 

They  too  can  see 

Tiresias; — but  the  Gods 

Who  give  them  vision. 

Added  this  law: 

That  they  should  bear  too 

His  groping  blindness, 

His  dark  foreboding. 

His  scom'd  white  hairs  ...  (p.  192) 

In  an  earlier  part  of  the  poem  Arnold  has  described,  with  a  remarkable 
wealth  and  vividness  of  detail,  the  Gods'  view  of  various  groups  of  people, 
Indians,  Scythians,  Greek  heroes.  What  the  poet  notices  is  the  dangers 
that  beset  these  people,  and  their  disappointments.  This  is  the  price 
which  the  Gods  make  poets  pay  for  their  power  of  vision:  "To  become 
what  we  sing"  (p.  193). 

Bonnerot  couples  this  with  some  lines  about  the  poet  in  "Resignation": 

Lean'd  on  his  gate,  he  gazes — tears 

Are  in  his  eyes,  and  in  his  ears 

The  murmur  of  a  thousand  years  ...  (p.  57) 
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and  makes  a  comment  to  the  effect  that  the  same  lesson  is  expressed 
in  both  these  passages.^  One  should  guard  against  drawing  an  absolute 
'  parallel,  however.  It  is  true  that  the  tears  shed  by  the  poet  in  "Resigna- 
tion" area  result  of  his  "sad  lucidity  of  soul"  (p.  58)  which  arises  from  his 
awareness  of  the  contrast  between  life  in  nature,  a  life  that  goes  on  y 
undisturbed,  and  human  hfe,  which  is  subjected  to  constant  change. 
But  the  general  attitude  with  regard  to  the  poet's  gift  is  really  quite 
different  in  the  two  poems:  in  "The  Strayed  Reveller"  the  stress  is  on 
the  acute  pain  given  by  the  power  of  empathy;  in  "Resignation"  it 
is  on  a  power  of  \'ision  which  is  both  detached  and  sympathetic. 

Arnold's  insistence  on  the  ideals  of  calmness,  mildness,  freedom  from   J 
passion  and  strife  is  striking.  His  attitude  towards  more  active  virtues 
;was  considerably  more  guarded.  He  did  not  preach  the  gospel  of  work 
with  Carlylean  fervour.  In  fact,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper,  he 
tended  to  look  on  work  as  something  that  meant  deadening  toil  to  the 
majority  of  humans.  The  desire  for  full  and  varied  experience  was  seldom  ! 
unaccompanied  by  the  feeling  that  freedom  to  find  things  out  means 
a  division  of  aims  and  energies  and  that  it  leads  to  incapacity  for  seeing  '1 
life  whole  and  for  realizing  one's  true  self.  On  the  few  occasions  whenj 
Arnold  gives  praise  to  sterner  virtues,  it  is  linked  with  his  more  favoured 
ideas,  or  somehow  tempered  by  them.  In  "A  Farewell",  as  mentioned 
above,  he  admits  to  having  felt  a  longing  for  what  he  calls  "trenchant 
force,  /  And  will  like  a  dividing  spear"   (p.  178)  only  to  confess,  a  few 
stanzas  later,  his  faith  in  the  ideal  of  gentleness  and  tranquillity  and 
his  hope  of  a  clear  view  of  his  "being's  whole"  in  the  hereafter.  In 
"Courage",  while  he  glorifies  men  of  an  unwavering  course  like  the  second 
Cato  and  Byron,  reserve  nevertheless  steals  in  when  he  says,  however 
concessively,  that  such  people  may  not  have  the  same  capacity  as  the 
waverers  for  seeing  the  unity  of  life: 

Those  sterner  spirits  let  me  prize, 

Who,  though  the  tendence  of  the  whole 

They  less  than  us  might  recognize, 

Kept,  more  than  us,  their  strength  of  soul.  (p.  481) 

In  "Memorial  Verses"  the  praise  of  Byron's  titanic  strife   (and  of 
Goethe's  sagacity  and  power  of  survey)  leads  up  to  the  homage  paid  to  \ 
Wordsworth's  "soothing  voice",  to  the  poet  who  made  it  possible  for  > 


Bonnerot,  p.  365. 
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people  under  the  benumbing  and  desiccating  influence  of  "this  iron 
v/  time"  to  feel  restored  to  a  sense  of  life's  freshness.  In  the  concluding 
section  of  the  poem  Byron,  Goethe,  and  Wordsworth  are  taken  together 
and  their  respective  degrees  of  importance  for  man  in  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  measured: 

Ah!  since  dark  days  still  bring  to  light 

Man's  prudence  and  man's  fiery  might, 

Time  may  restore  us  in  his  course 

Goethe's  sage  mind  and  Byron's  force; 

But  where  will  Europe's  latter  hour 

Again  find  Wordsworth's  healing  power? 

Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare, 

And  against  fear  our  breast  to  steel; 

Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear — 

But  who,  ah!  who,  will  make  us  feel? 

The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny. 

Others  will  front  it  fearlessly — 

But  who,  Uke  him,  will  put  it  by?  (p.  272) 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  poem  was  written  as 
a  contribution  to  Wordsworth  shortly  after  his  death  and  that  naturally 
Arnold  was  anxious  to  pay  full  tribute  to  a  writer  who  meant  much 
to  him;  it  should  likewise  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  "Stanzas  in  Memory 
of  the  Author  of  'Obermann' "  Arnold  sees  Wordsworth  in  a  somewhat 
different  Hght.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "Memorial  Verses"  is  a 
poem  written  for  a  special  occasion,  its  tendency  is  representative  of 
the  way  in  which  Arnold's  mind  usually  worked  in  his  verse.  Leon 
Gottfried  in  his  discussion  of  the  poem  finds  that  whereas  Arnold 
praised  Wordsworth  for  his  healing  power  he  yet  expressed  the  thought 
that  Wordsworth  "did  not  adequately  interpret  the  modern  world  and 
so  does  not  help  us  to  master  it",^  and  in  support  of  this  view  Gottfried 
cites  the  last  three  Hues  just  quoted  here.  I  fail  to  see  that  any  criticism 
of  this  kind  is  even  imphed  in  the  poem:  the  putting  by  of  the  "cloud 
of  mortal  destiny"  is  not  represented  as  an  act  of  escapism  but  as  one 
of  two  possible  attitudes  or  abiUties  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  are  thought 
of  as  equally  laudable  by  Arnold.  It  seems  to  me  that  W.  A.  Jamison 
gives  a  correct  reading  of  the  poem  when  he  says  that  in  Arnold's 


1  L.  Gottfried,  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Romantics,  University  of  Nebraska  Press. 
Lincoln,  1963,  p.  32. 
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view  Wordsworth  by  withdrawing  from  the  complexities  of  civiUzation 
"led  men  to  contemplate  the  elemental  and  enduring  forms  of  life      y 
which,  by  contrast  to  the  harried  existence  of  the  modern  world,  induced 
in  them  a  sense  of  repose  and  renewed  their  spiritual  strength."^ 

Gottfried  goes  on  to  interpret  Arnold  as  saying  in  "Memorial  Verses" 
that  what  Wordsworth  did 

was  much:  he  helped  nourish  and  keep  alive  the  very  springs  of  Ufe  during  a 
wintry  season.  But  this,  though  necessary,  is  not  sufficient  for  that  total  inter- 
pretation of  Ufe  in  all  its  fuUness  which  Arnold  posited  as  the  highest  goal  of  litera-    » 
ture.^ 

This,  however,  is  to  interpret  the  poem  in  the  light  of  Arnold's  later 
criticism^  and  to  assume  that  the  view  of  the  function  of  literature 
indicated  here  is  predominant  in  Arnold's  poetry  of  the  'forties  and 
early  'fifties;  which  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  in  poems  like  "Re- 
signation", "Memorial  Verses",  and  "Stanzas  in  Memory  of  the  Author 
of  'Obermann' "  Arnold  commends  breadth  of  vision  (as  represented 
by  Goethe  in  particular),  but  the  ideal  is  invariably  associated  with 
the  demand  for  tranquillity  and  serenity— and  it  should  be  recalled 
here  that  Arnold's  reason  for  criticizing  poets  like  Keats  and  Browning 
was  that  he  thought  they  saw  Ufe's  multitudinousness  only. 

Having  discussed  these  aspects  of  Arnold's  thought  I  wish  to  con- 
sider now  another  essential  and  related  aspect  of  his  beliefs  as  expressed 
in  the  poetry  of  the  period  concerned  (and  for  that  matter,  in  the  later 
poetry  and  prose  works  as  well):  the  demand  for  whole-heartedness,  ■/ 
unity  of  mind  and  vision,  and  for  self-exploration,  in  a  world  which 
Arnold  found  distracting  and  distracted,  or  dead  and  deadening.  One 
problem  which  he  raises  is  closely  connected  with  this  demand:  that  . 
of  detachment  or  commitment. 

In  the  letter  w^hich  he  wrote  to  Clough  from  Thun  on  23  September, 
1849— the  0^6  i^  which  he  complains  about  the  age  as  "damned  times" 


^  W.  A.  Jamison,  Arnold  and  the  Romantics,  Copenhagen,  1958,  p.  50. 

*  L.  Gottfried,  p.  33. 

*  Gottfried  does  this  on  p.  32  as  well,  when  he  quotes  Arnold's  paper  on  "The 
French  Play  in  London"  (first  published  in  1879)  where  he  says  that  only  the  great 
tragic  poets  succeed  in  "breasting  in  full  the  storm  and  cloud  of  life"  and  so  are 
able  to  liberate  men's  minds. 
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— he  first  discusses  his  own  state  of  mind  and  says  of  himself  that 
his  "one  natural  craving  is  not  for  profound  thoughts,  mighty  spiritual 
workings  etc.  etc.  but  a  distinct  seeing  of  my  way  as  far  as  my  own 
nature  is  concerned".^  This  desire  to  attain  to  the  truth  about  the 
*'  self,  the  "buried  life",  pervades  his  poetry;  although  it  never  becomes, 
clear  exactly  what  Arnold  hoped  to  gain  or  achieve  by  such  knowledge^ 
It  would  seem— however  wary  one  should  be  of  pronouncing  on  psycho- 
logical problems  on  slender  evidence  — as  if  underlying  this  desire  was 
a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  personality,  probably  a  sense  of 
divided  aims  and  attitudes;  possibly  also  a  feeling  that  such  spiritual 
knowledge  would  be  easier  to  reach  and  more  valuable  than  the  mass 
of  factual,  systematic  knowledge  that  seems  to  have  scared  or  bored 
him  — as  indeed  the  continuation  of  the  sentence  just  quoted  tends  to 
show.  2 

Arnold's  belief  in  the  unity  of  personality  is  briefly  discussed  by 
Trilling  and  E.  D.  H.  Johnson  among  others,  more  fully  by  Bonnerot.^ 
The  text  naturally  pointed  to  by  all  commentators  in  this  connection 
is  the  sonnet  "Written  in  Butler's  Sermons",  which  in  all  likehhood 
dates  back  to  Arnold's  Oxford  days,*  and  which  begins 

Affections,  Instincts,  Principles,  and  Powers, 
Impulse  and  Reason,  Freedom  and  Control — 
So  men,  unravelling  God's  harmonious  whole. 
Rend  in  a  thousand  shreds  this  life  of  ours. 

Vain  labour!  Deep  and  broad,  where  none  may  see, 

Spring  the  foundations  of  that  shadowy  throne 

Where  man's  one  nature,  queen-like,  sits  alone, 

Centred  in  a  majestic  unity  ...  (P-  4) 


^  Letters  to  Clough,  p.  110. 

^  He  says  there  that  mathematics  had  always  seemed  foolishness  to  him.  G.  Til- 
lotson  comments  on  Arnold's  "ignorance"  in  spite  of  vast  reading  in  Criticism 
and  the  Nineteenth  Century,  London,  1951,  p.  56. 

A.  J.  Lubell  in  his  paper  "Matthew  Arnold:  Between  Two  Worlds",  in  Modern 
Language  Quarterly,  XXII,  1961  (p.  251)  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  gradually 
Arnold  came  to  prefer  writers  of  a  philosophic  cast  of  mind — like  Goethe,  Senan- 
cour,  Renan,  and  Sainte-Beuve — to  the  philosophers  proper. 

3  Trilling,  pp.  102  ff.,  Johnson,  pp.  156  f.,  Bonnerot,  pp.  209  ff.  and  also  282  ff. 

*  See  Commentary,  pp.  28  f. 
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B.  D.  H.  Johnson  says  of  this  poem  that  in  it  is  present  the  "essential 
conflict  which  Arnold  was  to  develop  through  so  many  variations" 
and  goes  on  to  say, 

On  the  one  hand,  the  world  with  its  manifold  claims  exerts  a  centrifugal  pressure         / 
'on  man's  nature.  This  tendency  towards  fragmentation  is  counteracted,  however, 
iby  a  nucleus  of  individualit}',  the  buried  life  which  makes  for  unity,  stability,  and 
equilibrium. 1 

This  is  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  characterization  of  the  poem. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  conflict  described  by  Arnold  is  very  often 
the  one  caused  by  the  world's  impact  on  the  personality,  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  use  this  poem  in  illustration.  First  of  all,  this  is  a  case  where 
Arnold  emphatically  underlines  the  vanity  of  any  attempt  to  split  up 
the  unity  of  man's  nature,  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  assertion 
and  certitude  (carried  over  into  the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem). 
Secondly,  the  sonnet  illustrates  what  I  have  pointed  to  on  some  other 
occasions  in  this  study:  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  Arnold  blames  ^ 
man  himself  for  causing  division,  or  trying  to  do  so. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  "Written  in  Butler's  Sermons"  with 
"Himian  lyife"— also,  evidently,  an  early  poem^— with  its  fatalism  and 
its  quite  different  tone  of  profound  pessimism.  Here  again  Arnold 
introduces  a  concept  which  is  related  to  that  of  the  unity  of  man's 
nature  when  he  speaks  (for  all  mortals)  of  "my  nature's  law"  and  the 
"inly-written  chart"  given  to  men  for  their  voyage  over  life's  sea. 
But  the  point  of  the  poem  is  that  this  sea  is  in  fact  "incognisable" 
(p.  40)— man  is  not  in  command,  unknown  powers  steer  his  course  for 
him  and  prevent  him  from  reaching  desired  goals. 

The  pessimism  is  even  deeper  in  "Despondency"  (in  itself  a  fairly 
slight  poem)  and  "Self-Deception".  In  the  former  the  predominant 
thought  is  the  total  absence  of  unity:  the  "I"  of  the  poem  is  only 
granted  continuous  flashes  of  thought  which  fail  to  give  any  wholenesg^ 
The  theme  of  "Self -Deception"  (cf.  p.  24  above)  is  the  lack  of  wholeness 
of  human  capacities. 

It  is,  however,  very  rare  for  Arnold  to  take  an  entirely  gloomy  view 
as  he  does  in  these  two  poems.  Normally  he  asserts  the  existence  of  a 


/ 


^  E.  D.  H.  Johnson,  The  Alien  Vision  of  Victorian  Poetry,  Princeton  University 
Press,  1952,  p.  157. 

^  It  was  classed  as  an  early  poem  in  the  edition  of  1877.  See  Commentary,  p.  52. 
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V  fundamental  personality  and  the  quest  of  it  as  at  least  a  potentialityr 
of  the  human  mind;  although  the  ability  to  find  it  is  a  gift  seldom 
bestowed.  The  rarity  of  this  gift  is  the  reason  why  in  the  poem  "To  a 
Friend"  Arnold  pays  special  tribute  to  Sophocles  "who  saw  Ufe  steadily, 

i/ and  saw  it  whole"  (p.  4).  "To  a  Friend"  is  characteristic  also  because 
to  Arnold  Sophocles  represents  not  only  the  clear  vision  but  also  the 
gift,  or  achievement,  of  freedom  from  passion— which  does  not  imply 
indifference:  Sophocles  was  a  man  whom  "business  could  not  make  dull, 
nor  passion  wild".  For  Arnold  it  was  equally  essential  that  man  should 
not  be  divided  in  mind  and  that  he  should  retain  what  he  calls  in 
"Progress"   "the  fire  within",  which  evidently  stands  for  enthusiasm 

/and  power  of  engagement  without  the  destructive  quality  that  Arnold 
found  in  passion.  In  "Progress"  he  impresses  on  men  their  duty  to 
"think  clear,  feel  deep,  bear  fruit  well"  (p.  238) ,  a  parallel  to  the  better- 
known  lines  in  "The  Scholar  Gipsy"  where  he  brands  himself  and  Jjjs 
fellow-men  as  beings 

Who  never  deeply  felt,  nor  clearly  will'd, 

Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruit  in  deeds  ...  (p.  260) 

Bonnerot  says  of  "The  Scholar  Gipsy"  that  both  its  main  parts 
(before  and  after  stanza  15)  illustrate  the  great  Arnoldian  themes: 
/  "la  solitude  et  le  monde,  la  contemplation  et  Taction,  la  serenite  et 
I'agitation."^  For  all  the  wealth  of  accurate  and  illuminating  analysis 
in  this  work,  I  think  that  here  as  elsewhere  Bonnerot  tends  to  exaggerate 
the  contemplation— action  theme  in  Arnold's  verse.  How  much  is  there 
of  it  in  "The  Scholar  Gipsy"  in  comparison  with  the  much  more  con- 
\  'spicuous  theme  of  division  of  mind— unity  of  mind? 

There  is  first  of  all  the  criticism  of  contemporary  man  just  quoted, 
*  a  context  in  which  incapacity  for  action  is  one  of  three  shortcomings 
denounced,  together  with  incapacity  for  deep  feeling  and  firm  volition. 
How  much  stress  is  there,  secondly,  on  action  in  Arnold's  picture  of 
the  scholar  gipsy  as  an  ideal  figure?  What  actually  is  he  commicnded  for, 
in  contrast  to  the  poet  and  his  contemporaries? 

The  scholar  gipsy  can  rise  above  the  "lapse  of  hours"   (1.   141);  he/ 
is  free  from  doubt  (1.  200);  instead,  he  has  hope  which  is  unparalleled' 
and  unconquerable  (11.  196,  211);  he  has  left  "the  world"  at  an  early 


^  Bonnerot,  p.  471. 
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stage,  and  his  powers  are  undistracted  by  "the  world  without"  (11.  i6i  f.); 
he  nurses  his  project  in  unclouded  joy  (1.  199)  and  waits  for  the  spark 
from  heaven  to  fall  (1.  171);  he  keeps  his  powers  firm  to  their  mark 
(1.  163)  and  he  has  "one  aim,  one  business,  one  desire"  (1.  152).  It  is  evident 
that  the  emphasis  in  all  this  is  not  so  much  on  action  as  on  the  states^ 
of  mind  that  are  the  opposites  of  doubt,  half-heartedness,  division  of, 
mind,  and  indifference— the  things  regretted  as  characteristic  of  moderns 
man  in  the  poem. 

As  for  the  "business"  and  the  "project",  what  are  they?  There  seems 
no  reason  to  disagree  with  K.  D.  H.  Johnson  when  he  says  that  "In 
the  process  of  assuming  the  immortality  which  Arnold  confers,  the 
scholar  sheds  his  human  identity  and  becomes  a  figure  of  myth".^ 
I  think  one  can  take  it  also  that  this  universalizing  process,  whereby 
an  individual  is  turned  into  a  representative  figure,  means  that  when 
Arnold  speaks  of  the  scholar  gipsy's  one  business  he  is  not  thinking 
any  longer  of  the  goal  stated  by  the  scholar  himself  in  stanza  5:  that 
of  learning  the  gipsies'  lore,  the  art  of  ruling  men's  brains.  If  Arnold 
transformed  the  individual  of  the  first  stanzas  into  a  representative, 
ideal  figure,  it  is  likely  that  he  thought  of  the  "business"  and  "project" 
mentioned  in  the  later  stanzas  as  something  universally  desirable.  If 
so,  what?  The  creative  artist's,  or  the  outstanding  personality's,  abihty 
to  work  on  "men's  brains"?  __. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  element  of  action  is  far  from  well-defined. 
The  expressions  criticizing  contemporary  life  are  more  numerous  and  ^^ 
also  seem  more  eloquent  than  those  stating  an  ideal,  whether  it  be 
calm  contemplation  or  purposeful  activity,  and  in  this  respect  "The 
Scholar  Gipsy"  is  hardly  an  exception.  I  think  G.  Roppen  is  right  when 
he  says  that  "we  may  justly  claim  that  for  the  strength  of  his  argument, 
and  his  myth,  Arnold  has  not  told  us  quite  enough  about  the  hero's 
aim  and  desire,  except  in  negative  terms.  "^  c/ 

On  the  other  hand  I  would  like  to  question  Roppen's  way  of  putting 
his  point  when  he  says  that  the  "general  absence  of  teleology  in  the 
Scholar's  wanderings  reflects  a  general  loss  of  direction  and  ultimate 
goals.  The  journey  here  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  journey  at  all,  but  a 


y 


^  E.  D.  H.  Johnson,  p.  201. 

^  G.  Roppen  &  R.  Sommer,  Strangers  and  Pilgrims,  An  Essay  on  the  Metaphor 
of  Journey,  Bergen,  1964,  p.  332. 
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roaming  and  a  straying,  a  flight."^  Here  I  find  it  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  author's  intention  and  the  reader's  reaction.  The  reader 
may  well  tend  to  see  the  scholar's  absentation  from  ordinary  life  in 
the  way  suggested  by  Roppen;  but  to  Arnold  it  was  no  doubt  purposeful 
and  not  a  straying.  A  flight,  yes,  but  with  no  loss  of  direction:  the  direc- 

?  tion  is  straight  away  from  what  Arnold  distrusted  in  modern  Ufe;  and 
the  ultimate  goal  seems  clear  enough— we  can  take  it  to  be  self-reahza- 

t  tion,  achieved  by  detachment  from  soul-destroying  division  of  occupa- 
tions and  of  mind.  But  how  is  it  achieved  (except  by  absentation  from 
"the  world")?  By  just  waiting  for  that  vague  gift,  the  spark  from  heaven? 
It  is  the  vagueness  that  is  flagrant  in  the  poem  rather  than  loss  of 
direction. 

The  vagueness,  and  also,  of  course,  the  entirely  egocentric  detach- 
ment. The  poem  expresses  no  sense  of  responsibility  except  to  the 
individual  self.  It  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  later  "Rugby  Chapel" 
with  its  quite  different  ideal  of  dedication.  At  the  most,  one  can  venture 
to  suggest  that  if  the  scholar  gipsy  stands  for  the  creative  artist— as 
both  E.  D.  H.  Johnson  and  Roppen  assume— then  he  may  be  able, 
once  his  goal  is  reached,  to  exert  influence  over  men's  minds.  But  ifl* 
the  poem  there  is  certainly  no  indication  of  it.  To  say  this  is  not  intended 
as  an  indictment  of  Arnold  for  lacking  social  awareness;  it  is  just  to 
point  out  that  in  the  poetry  of  the  period  the  important  thing  is,  as 
Trilhng  puts  it  a  propos  of  the  youthful  letters  to  Clough,  the  "integra- 
tion of  the  individual". 2  Arnold  simpl}^  did  not  see  beyond  that  goal. 
The  quest  for  the  perfect  self  remained  with  him  as  an  essential  and ' 
absolute  demand  in  his  later  verse  and  prose,  but  it  was  then  coupled 

\  with  a  sense  of  social  responsibility,  as  in  "Rugby  Chapel"  and  Culture 
and  Anarchy. 

Exactly  what  the  scholar  gipsy  is  meant  to  stand  for  seems  to  me  a 
question  which  it  is  not  possible  to  answer  with  absolute  certainty. 
Roppen  first  speaks  of  him  as  an  "embodiment  of  the  ideal  condition 

^  of  the  creative  mind",  which  personally  I  find  more  satisfactory  than 
his  later  observation  to  the  effect  that  the  parallelism  of  themes  be- 
tween "The  Scholar  Gipsy"  and  "Resignation"  is  "further  evidence  that 
Arnold  had  the  poet  rather  than  the  philosopher  or  scholar  in  mind 


^  G.  Roppen  &  R.  Sommer,  p.  318. 
2  L.  Trilling,  p.  32. 
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when  he  started  the  academic  exile  on  his  wanderings". ^  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  really  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  narrowing- 
down  of  the  symbolic  import  of  the  figure.  It  seems  to  me  equally 
arguable  that  the  scholar  gipsy  represents  anyone  strong  and  deter-  y 
mined  enough  to  absent  himself  from  an  undesirable  kind  of  existence 
in  order  to  achieve  self-realization. 

A  question  much  discussed  is  Arnold's  own  attitude  towards  his  hero: 
does  he  commit  himself  to  the  ideal  which  the  scholar  gipsy  represents, 
or  is  he,  as  A.  E.  Dyson  emphatically  asserts  in  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
just  an  "embodiment  of  an  illusion"?^  As  far  as  I  can  see  Dyson  over- 
states his  case  by  saying  that 

When  Arnold  contrasts  the  gipsy's  serenity  with  the  disquiets  and  perplexities 
of  his  own  age,  he  is  not  satirizing  the  nineteenth  century,  or  renouncing  it,  or 
criticizing  it,  or  suggesting  a  remedy.  He  is,  rather,  exploring  its  spiritual  and 
emotional  losses,  and  the  stoic  readjustment  which  these  will  entaU  for  it.^ 

To  say  that  there  is  no  criticism  of  the  age,  only  an  exploration  of 
its  losses,  seems  rather  too  subtle  and  not  entirely  true.  The  point 
is,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out  earlier  in  this  study,  that  some  of  the 
.phrases  which  Arnold  uses  indicate  that  he  is  accusing  modern  man 
of  not  rising  above  a  state  of  indifference  or  lethargy:  the  idle  fluctua^- 
tion,  the  trying-out  of  a  thousand  different  schemes  mentioned  in  the 
seventeenth  and  fifteenth  stanzas  respectively  are  not  seen  as  inevitable 
results  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  age.  I  should  like  to  repeat  that 
one  cannot  be  certain  to  what  extent  Arnold  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  tended  to  apportion  blame  either  to  the  abstract  concept  of  the  age, 
or  to  modern  man.  But  insofar  as  he  speaks  of  man  as  guilty  of  his 
own  predicament,  one  must  speak  of  criticism,  not  just  exploration  of 
a  deplorable  situation.  It  should  be  stressed  here  also  that  what  he 
says  in  the  early  letters  to  Clough  shows  that  his  attitude  was  not  one 
of  complete  resignation,  and  I  wish  to  recall  two  passages  already  quoted 
(above,  p.  17)  where  he  definitely  expresses  the  demand  for  man's  active  "^ 
resistance:  "Still  nothing  can  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  doing  all 
we  can  to  keep  alive  our  courage  and  activity."  True,  this  was  written 


^  G.  Roppen  &  R.  Sommer,  pp.  321  and  324  respectively. 

2  A.  E.   Dyson,   "The  Last  Enchantments",  in  the  Review  of  English  Studies, 
N.S.,  VIII,  1957,  (PP-  256-65),  p.  258. 
*  A.  E.  Dyson,  p.  260. 
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in  1852  when  he  had  got  the  better  of  his  spiritual  crisis.  But  already 

/  in  1849  he  had  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding  both  fanaticism 
and  vacillation.  If  this  implies  an  ideal  of  moderation,  it  is  nevertheless 
one  that  cannot  be  achieved  without  a  conscious  effort. 

I  find  it  an  overstatement  of  Dyson's  case  also  when  he  says  that 
the  scholar  gipsy  does  no  more  than  reveal  the  "ironic  gulf  between 
/  what  man  can  dream  of  as  possible  and  what  he  knows  he  can  possibly 
be"  and  that  to  interpret  him  as  a  "programme"  is  "the  most  basic 
mistake  that  can  be  made  about  the  poem".^  To  understand  the  poem 
rightly  I  find  it  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  thought  of  the  desir- 
ability of  escape;  nor  can  I  find  that  impossibility  of  escape  is  explicitly 
stated  in  it.  Of  course  the  life  of  the  scholar  gipsy  could  not  be  a  pro- 
gramme for  everybody  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  or  at  any  time; 
but  then,  Arnold  no  doubt  did  not  think  in  terms  of  everyman.  He 
may  well  have  thought,  indeed  is  likely  to  have  thought,  of  the  scholar 
,  gipsy's  way  as  the  way  of  dedicated  spirits  who  want  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  confusion  of  the  world.  I  think  that  Roppen  gives  somewhat 
of  a  wrong  emphasis  to  Arnold's  intention  when  he  says  that  Arnold 
laments  "with  genuine  grief  a  life  no  longer  possible— at  least  not  to 
a  man  who  chooses  to  stay  in  the  busy  Victorian  world.  "^  Arnold  does 
not  actually  say  that  a  life  like  the  scholar  gipsy's  is  not  possible;  nor 
that  he  chooses  to  stay  in  the  Victorian  world.  In  spite  of  the  heavy 
load  of  criticism  and  melancholy  in  the  poem  I  think  it  is  possible 
to  apply  the  words  that  Roppen  uses  a  propos  of  the  last  two  stanzas 
and  to  say  that  the  whole  poem  is  a  "celebration  of  freedom  above  all 

'  other  things".^  Or,  one  might  apply  to  it  D.  Bush's  characterization 
of  Arnold's  poetry  (in  comparison  with  Hardy's)  and  say  that  it  shows 
Arnold's   "sad  but  stubborn  refusal  to  surrender  to  a  disintegrated 

''  world".*  The  whole  poem  can  be  seen  as  an  enlarged  version  of  Words- 
worth's "The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ..."  Both  speak  of  powers 

,  squandered,  both  express  the  nostalgia  for  bygone  ages  and  the  wish 
for  a  liberation  from  "the  world".  One  cannot,  on  the  basis  of  what 
Arnold  actually  says  in  this  poem,  assume  that  he  thought  of  an  ab- 


^  A.  E.  Dyson,  p.  263. 

*  G.  Roppen  &  R.  Sommer,  p.  331. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  331. 

*  D.   Bush,   "The  Varied   Hues  of   Pessimism",   in  the  Dalhousie  Review,   IX, 
No.  3,  Halifax,  N.S.,  1929  (pp.  271-81),  p.  281. 
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sentation  from  the  busy  urban  life  of  his  day  as  an  impossibihty  or  an 
"illusion". 

But  it  may  well  be  that  the  poetic  expressions  which  he  gave  to 
the  desire  for  seclusion  were  just  a  defence  mechanism  due  to  general, 
or  some  specific,  dissatisfaction  with  the  run  of  his  own  life,  and  that 
there  was  no  thought-out  plan  behind  it  for  voluntary  exile  from  the 
busy  Hfe  which  surrounded  him.  Besides,  his  point  of  view  varied.  In 
contrast  to  "The  Scholar  Gipsy",  "Stanzas  in  Memory  of  the  Author 
of  'Obermann' "  are  marked  by  the  thought  of  man's  dependence  on 
powers  that  determine  his  course,  the  impossibility  of  free  choice  and. 
therefore,  of  escape: 

I  go,  fate  drives  me;  but  I  leave 
Half  of  my  life  with  you. 

We,  in  some  unknown  Power's  employ. 
Move  on  a  rigorous  line; 
Can  neither,  when  we  will,  enjoy. 
Nor,  when  we  will,  resign. 

I  in  the  world  must  Uve  ...  (p.  310) 

In  an  earlier  stanza  he  had  said  that  the  "glow  of  thought"  and 
"thrill  of  life"  abound  in  solitude,  not  in  the  w^orld  with  its  "strife  of 
men",  and  he  amplifies  this  thought  in  the  following  stanza: 

He  who  hath  watch'd,  not  shared,  the  strife, 

Knows  how  the  day  hath  gone. 

He  only  lives  with  the  world's  life, 

Who  hath  renounced  his  own.  (p.  309) 

It  is  not  only,  then,  that  detachment  gives  a  life  of  more  intense, 
real  enjoyment  ("glow",  "thrill")— it  also  gives  more  knowledge  of  life, 
the  kind  of  knowledge  not  granted  to  those  who  clash  in  fight,  ignorantly, 
on  the  darkling  plain. 

Bonnerot  points  to  the  reproach  administered  to  Wordsworth  earlier 
in  the  poem: 

But  Wordsworth's  eyes  avert  their  ken 

From  half  of  human  fate  ...  (p.  308) 

but  actually,  of  course,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  self-contradiction 
in   the   poem:    later   Wordsworth's    "sweet    calm",    achieved   through 
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solitude,  is  set  up  as  an  ideal  together  with  Goethe's  wide  and  luminous 
view,  and  this  builds  up  to  the  stanzas  in  praise  of  the  glow  of  life 
attained  by  detachment  from  the  world;  then  follows  the  pained  realiza- 
tion of  the  necessity  to  Hve  in  the  world. 

In  "Resignation"  as  in  "The  Scholar  Gipsy"  and  the  Obermann  poem 
sequestration  is  seen  as  the  ideal  state  for  the  man  who  aims  at  full 
knowledge  of  himself  and  of  life.  But  the  point  of  view  is  not  identical 
in  the  three  poems.  The  recommendation  to  escape  totally  is  strongest 
in  "The  Scholar  Gipsy"  where  there  is  hardl}^  any  trace  of  explicit 
fellow-feeUng:  individual  integration  away  from  the  contamination  of 
the  world  is  the  solution.  The  Obermann  poem,  while  expressing  the 
realization  of  the  two  conflicting  trends— isolation  from  life  and  parti- 
cipation in  it— advocates  calm  solitude  and  detached  vision.  There  is 
little  show  of  fellow-feeling  apart  from  the  words  about  Wordsworth 
averting  his  eyes  from  "half  of  human  fate",  which  imply  that  one  should 
be  aware  of  the  lot  of  men,  and  the  stanzas  (11.  69-80)  in  which  Arnold 
deplores  the  plight  of  man  in  his  own  age,  the  restless  age  of  "change, 
alarm,  surprise". 

In  "Resignation",  as  mentioned  above  (p.  51),  the  emphasis  is  both 
on  isolation  and  sympathy  as  far  as  the  poet-figure  is  concerned.  He 
"flees  the  common  life  of  men"  (p.  58),  he  takes  no  part  in  human 
affairs,  he  does  not  interfere;  but  more  than  the  scholar  gipsy  he  is 
an  observer,  and  not  a  merely  casual  observer,  of  human  life.  However 
distant  from  men  he  "does  not  say:  I  am  alone"  (p.  57). 

Arnold's  attitude  shifts  in  several  ways  in  the  course  of  the  poem. 
The  tone  is  one  of  happiness  and  content  in  the  description  of  the 
poet's  observation  of  natural  scenery  and  of  "the  general  life  .  .  .  /  Whose 
secret  is  not  joy,  but  peace"  (p.  58),  but  a  few  lines  later  he  sees  the  poet 
as  a  man  endowed  wdth  "sad  lucidity  of  soul".  It  is  this  point  of  view 
that  dominates  the  last  section  of  the  poem  (from  1.  231  onwards) 
where  the  ideal  of  detachment  is  extended  to  comprise  not  only  the 
poet  of  broad  vision  but  individuals  of  a  similar  bent  of  mind,  without 
the  poet's  "rapt  security"  but  yet  resigned  and  aloof,  "men's  business 
not  too  near"  (p.  59),  people  who  await  no  gifts  from  chance.  In  this 
section  Arnold  disregards,  or  forgets  about,  feelings  for  others.  The 
thought  becomes  entirely  centred  on  the  individual— negatively,  on  the 
sad  reaHzation  of  the  transcience  of  love  and  power  (11.  235  f.),  positively 
on  the  demand  for  ennobling  life  which  is  addressed  to  Fausta: 
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Rather  thyself  for  some  aim  pray 

Nobler  than  this,  to  fill  the  day; 

Rather  that  heart,  which  burns  in  thee, 

Ask,  not  to  amuse,  but  to  set  free; 

Be  passionate  hopes  not  ill  resign'd 

For  quiet,  and  a  fearless  mind.  (p.  59) 

Again,  the  insistence  on  nobility,  on  quiet  and  the  absence  of  fear; 
and  here  also,  as  at  the  beginning  of  "The  Buried  I^ife"  and  elsewhere, 
Arnold's  rather  humourless  distrust  of  lightheartedness. 

To  sum  up,  then,  commitment  for  Arnold  in  this  period  of  his  pro-  \ 
duction  implies,  not  social  responsibility  but  the  development  of  the  j 
individual's  real  self  irrespective  of  social  demands.  I 


w- 


In  speaking  of  man's  "inmost  soul"  or  "buried  self"  he  shows  varying 
degrees  of  confidence.  The  point  of  view  varies  from  longing  and  feelings 
of  helplessness  to  complete  assurance. 

In  "A  Farewell",  as  mentioned  before,  he  pins  his  resigned  faith 
to  a  full  insight  into  his  being's  true  nature  to  be  arrived  at  in  the  life 
to  come.  In  "The  Second  Best"  he  is  realistically  aware  of  all  the  calls 
made  on  the  individual's  time  and  attention,  of  the  strains  and  the 
intellectual  overfeeding,  to  which  the  individual  must  react  through  a 
resolute  policy  of  opposition  and  mental  awareness,  fortified  by  im- 
pulses "from  the  distance  /  Of  his  deepest,  best  existence"  (p.  49)  which 
he  seems  to  see  here  as  a  force  operating  with  some  kind  of  long-range 
action. 

In  "The  Buried  Life"  the  attitude  is  marked  by  longing  and  a  sense 
of  frustration  to  begin  with.  After  the  confusion  of  thought  and  imagery 
which  characterizes  lines  26-44,^  Arnold's  meaning  becomes  quite  clear: 
in  the  hubbub  of  life  we  are  sometimes  possessed  by  an  "unspeakable 
desire"  to  find  "our  buried  life",  "our  true,  original  course",  to  know 
"whence  our  lives  come  and  where  they  go"  (p.  246).  But  we  follow 
the  wrong  tracks  and  are  unable  to  give  adequate  words  to  our  feelings 
and  so  tend  to  give  up  the  quest.  Towards  the  end  of  the  poem,  how- 
ever, in  the  section  following  the  one  summarized  here,  Arnold  tries 
to  overcome  this  gloomy  thought  and  assert  the  possibility  of  reaching 
the  knowledge  sought  after:  the  only  real  insight  is  provided  by  moments 


^  P.  F.  Baum  gives  a  lucid  discussion  of  the  obscurity  of  this  part  of  the  poem 
and  says,  rightly  I  think,  that  Arnold  is  simply  muddled. 
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of  love  and  complete  confidence  between  individuals— however  rare  " 
such  moments  may  be: 

.  .  .  the  heart  Ues  plain 
And  what  we  mean,  we  say,  and  what  we  would,  we  know. 
A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  life's  flow  ...  (p.  247) 

In  the  concluding  lines  he  elaborates  this  thought:  in  such  lulls  "in 
the  hot  race",  with  their  "unwonted  calm",  he  says,  man 

thinks  he  knows 
The  hills  where  his  life  rose. 
And  the  sea  where  it  goes.  (ibid.) 

Baum  (pp.  Id,  106)  sees  in  this  a  qualification  of  the  hard-won, 
guarded  belief  expressed  in  the  preceding  lines  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  express  only  a  desperate  hopefulness.  But  I  wonder 
if  one  need,  or  indeed  should,  read  such  a  thought  into  the  words  "man 
thinks  he  knows".  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  take  Arnold  to  mean 
that  man  is  a  victim  of  self-delusion  in  the  moments  of  love  and  un- 
wonted calm.  That  would  be  a  curious  twist  to  a  thought  which  has 
moved  from  despair  towards  an  assertion  of  the  possibility  of  seeing 
Hfe  clear  and  whole  at  rare  moments.  There  is  probably  no  behttlement 
or  negation  contained  in  the  words  "thinks  he  knows"  but  rather  a 
note  of  humble  hopefulness.  If  anything,  Arnold  may  have  intended 
to  convey  the  brevity  of  the  insight. 

The  momentariness  or  rarity  of  this  kind  of  insight  is  not  always 
so  pointed.  On  several  other  occasions  Arnold  speaks  with  greater 
assurance.  "Guard  the  fire  within"  in  "Progress"  (p.  237)  is  an  injunc- 
tion given  with  no  shade  of  uncertainty  as  to  man's  ability  to  do  so. 
'  In  "Mycerinus"  (11.  107  ff.)  Arnold  pictures  the  king,  retired  from 
ordinary  life  to  his  brief  span  of  determined  enjoyment,  as  perhaps 
looking  detachedly  at  the  revelling,  "with  mere  outward  seeming", 
while 

he,  within, 
Took  measure  of  his  soul,  and  knew  its  strength. 
And  by  that  silent  knowledge,  day  by  day. 
Was  calm'd,  ennobled,  comforted,  sustain'd.  (p.  12) 

Arnold  does  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  Mycerinus'  attitude  of  seeming 
participation  and  fundamental  detachment;  but  the  detachment  granted, 
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there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  doubt  about  his  power  of  taking  stock  of 
himself,  of  finding  his  real  self,  and  so  achieving  a  happiness  stronger 
than  the  awareness  that  he  is  to  die  soon.  ' 

At  the  end  of  "The  Youth  of  Man"  Arnold  introduces  a  thought 
which  is  not  otherwise  explicitly  formulated:  that  the  power  of  finding 
one's  best  self  is  present  in  youth  only.  The  poem  ends  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  young  people  to  use  this  power  while  they  are  yet  young: 

While  the  locks  are  yet  brown  on  thy  head, 

Sink,  O  youth,  in  thy  soul! 

Yearn  to  the  greatness  of  Nature; 

Rally  the  good  in  the  depths  of  thyself!  (p.  235) 

The  most  confident  assertion  of  the  quest  of  the  best  self  occurs 
in  "Self -Dependence",  which  unites  this  guiding  idea  with  that  of 
detachment  from  the  world  and  its  commitments.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  when,  somewhat  naiveh',  Arnold  regards  visible  objects  of  nature 
—the  sea,  the  stars— as  examples  for  man  to  follow.  In  so  far  the  poem 
is  a  parallel  to  the  less  confident  "A  Summer  Night"  (cf.  p.  49 
above).  It  is  different  in  mood  from  "The  Buried  Life"  since  at  the  outset  \ 
of  the  poem  Arnold  declares  himself  ^ 

Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 

What  I  am,  and  what  I  ought  to  be  (p.  239) 

Instead,  he  addresses  a  characteristic  prayer  to  the  stars  and  the 
sea,  to  be  calmed  and  composed  by  them,  and  to  have  his  soul  extended 
to  vastness  like  theirs.  On  the  night  wind  he  hears  the  precept  borne 
to  him:  if  he  wants  to  be  like  them,  he  must  live  like  them: 

'Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 
Undistr acted  by  the  sights  they  see. 
These  demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 

'And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining. 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silver'd  roll 
For  alone  they  live,  nor  pine  with  noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul. 

'Bounded  by  themselves,  and  unobservant 
In  what  state  God's  other  works  may  be. 
In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring, 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see.' 
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O  air-born  voice!  long  since,  severely  clear, 

A  cry  like  thine  in  my  own  heart  I  hear: 

'Resolve  to  be  thyself;  and  know  that  he, 

Who  finds  himself,  loses  his  misery!'  (p.  240) 

One  can  disregard  the  naivety  of  the  comparison  with  the  sea  and 
the  stars  and  focus  one's  attention  on  the  states  of  mind  thought  of 
as  desirable  here.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  agreement  in  thought  between 
this  poem  and  "The  Scholar  Gipsy":  man's  powers  must  be  undistracted 
by  the  world  around,  centred  on  his  own  tasks,  which  should  be  per- 
formed in  joy;  and  in  solitude,  in  detachment  from  passion.  J 

In  my  discussion  of  Arnold's  negative  attitudes  towards  life  I  used 
"Empedocles  on  Etna"  as  the  final  illustration,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  poems  discussed.  This  was  not  done,  of  course,  for  any  chrono- 
logical reasons  since  "Empedocles  on  Etna"  was  not  the  last  written 
poem  in  the  period  concerned,  but  because  its  exploration  of  life  and 
man's  quandaries  is  more  exhaustive  than  in  any  other  poem  with  the 
possible  exception  of  "The  Scholar  Gipsy". 

A  consideration  of  positive  beliefs  expressed  in  "Empedocles  on 
Etna"  will  show,  first  of  all,  that  the  balance  between  doubt-sadness 
and  affirmation  is  rather  less  secure  than  in  most  of  the  other  poems. 
Even  if  one  disregards  the  second  act,  in  which  Empedocles  has  re- 
linquished all  pretence  of  joy  and  consolatory  thoughts  and  is  intent 
■on  suicide,  the  predominance  of  a  sombre  mood  is  striking  in  the  poem. 
It  is  noticeable  also  that  the  Stoical  beliefs  voiced  and  injunctions, 
given  are  in  several  instances  couched  in  negative  terms:  "Be  not^ 
then,  fear's  Wind  slave!"  (p.  415);  "Thou  hast  no  right  to  bliss"  (p.  417); 
"Nurse  no  extravagant  hope"  (p.  426). 

It  is  evident  that  the  formulation  of  creeds  in  "Empedocles  on  Etna" 
was,  if  not  altogether  determined,  at  least  largely  influenced  by,  Arnold's 
reading  of  the  Stoic  philosophers  and  of  Carlyle.  whose  teaching  is 
most  clearly  visible  in  the  emphasis  given  to  the  question  of  happiness 
and  the  importance  of  steady  effort. 

But  the  most  insistently  preached  ideal  is  again  the  quest  of  the 
V  true  self.  The  theme  is  introduced  in  Act  I  sc.  2,  11.  129  ff.: 

Well,  then,  the  wiser  wight 
In  his  own  bosom  delves, 
And  asks  what  ails  him  so,  and  gets  what  cure  he  can.  (p.  416) 
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It  is  taken  up  again,  in  a  somewhat  amplified  form,  shortly  after- 
wards: 

Once  read  thy  own  breast  right, 
And  thou  hast  done  with  fears; 
Man  gets  no  other  Hght, 
Search  he  a  thousand  years. 
Sink  in  thyself!  there  ask  what  ails  thee,  at  that  shrine!  (p.  417) 

It  is  noticeable  that  no  hesitation  is  expressed  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  successful  searching  of  the  inmost  soul.  But  somewhat  later  in 
the  act  Empedocles  takes  man  to  task  for  not  being  willing  to  apply 
this  remedy: 

We  would  have  inward  peace. 

Yet  will  not  look  within  ...  (p.  420) 

The  goal  stated  here— the  inward  peace— is  in  no  way  different 
from  the  one  wished  for  in  so  many  of  the  other  poems.  The  reproach 
to  man  administered  in  these  lines  is,  however,  even  sharper  than 
in  "The  Buried  I^ife":  there  man's  lack  of  sustained  mental  effort  is 
criticized,  here  even  his  wilUngness  to  "look  within"  is  questioned. 

Finally  the  theme  of  the  buried  life  recurs  in  Empedocles'  long 
soliloquy  in  Act  II,  in  the  part  of  it  where  he  imagines  himself  in  a 
reincarnation  on  earth: 

And  then  we  shall  unwillingly  return 

Back  to  this  meadow  of  calamity. 

This  uncongenial  place,  this  human  Ufe; 

And  in  our  individual  human  state 

Go  through  the  sad  probation  all  again. 

To  see  if  we  will  poise  our  life  at  last. 

To  see  if  we  will  now  at  last  be  true 

To  our  own  only  true,  deep-buried  selves. 

Being  one  with  which  we  are  one  with  the  whole  world  ...  (p.  440) 

If  these  lines  represent  Arnold's  own  view  of  Ufe  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  it  is  a  cheerless  view  indeed.  No  feeling  of  joy  is 
associated  with  the  quest  of  the  buried  self;  nor  is  poise  a  very  exhilarat- 
ing final  state  to  be  reached.  Joy  as  it  is  pictured  by  Arnold  in  "Em-     / 
pedocles  on  Etna"  is  definitely  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  of  youth. 

But  here  as  elsewhere  Arnold  felt  the  urge  to  oppose  a  less  sombre 
mood  to  the  predominantly  gloomy  outlook.  The  scales  are  heavily 
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weighted  with  pessimism  in  Act  I,  but  the  ideal  of  firmness  of  mind 
provides  some  counterbalance  and  at  the  end  of  the  poem  Empedocles' 
suicide  is  offset  by  Callicles'  hymn,  ending  in  his  visualization  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  a  glorious  train  bound  for  Olympus: 

— Whose  praise  do  they  mention? 
Of  what  is  it  told?— 
What  will  be  for  ever; 
What  was  from  of  old. 

First  hj-^mn  they  the  Father 
Of  all  things;  and  then, 
The  rest  of  immortals, 
The  action  of  men. 

The  day  in  its  hotness. 

The  strife  with  the  palm; 

The  night  in  its  silence, 

The  stars  in  their  calm.  (p.  443) 

The  balance  of  the  last  stanza  is  conspicuous,  and  the  use  of  some 
key  words  in  Arnold's  poetry  strikes  the  eye.  Two  things  are  perhaps 
particularly  noteworthy:  first,  "strife"  does  not  carry  the  pejorative 
connotation  which  the  word  normally  has  in  Arnold's  verse;  secondh% 
although  Arnold  seems  to  have  aimed  consciously  at  a  balance  between 
the  two  ways  of  life  here,  it  is  his  own  most  dearly  cherished  ideal  of 
stillness  that  is  given  the  greater  emphasis  by  being  saved  for  the  two 
final  lines.  It  seems  quite  in  character  for  Arnold  to  have  riveted  his. 
and  the  reader's,  attention  on  the  idea  which  is  contrary  to  busyness. 


Conclusion 

Four  years  after  the  publication  of  the  1853  volume  of  Poems  Arnold 
was  made  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  and  read  his  inaugural  lecture 
"On  the  Modern  Element  in  lyiterature".  The  lecture  marks  a  definite 
departure  away  from  the  sense  of  bewilderment  that  was  still  con- 
spicuous, if  not  completely  dominant,  in  the  1853  Preface.  Again  Arnold 
dwells  on  the  immensity  of  the  volume  of  knowledge  with  which  modern 
man  is  faced;  but  the  attitude  is  much  more  positive.  The  stress  is  now 
on  the  duty  of  achieving  what  he  calls  an  "intellectual  deHverance"/ 
^'The  spectacle  of  a  vast  multitude  of  facts'',^  he  says,  awaits  and  invites 
man's  comprehension,  and  the  critical  sense  must  be  exerted.  In  this 
respect  the  lecture  foreshadows  what  he  was  to  say  at  greater  length 
in  Culture  and  Anarchy. 

At  the  time  when  the  lecture  was  written  Arnold  had  more  or  less 
succeeded  in  conquering  that  "predominance  of  thought"  which  he 
speaks  of  there  as  producing  "in  the  unsound,  in  the  over-tasked,  in 
the  over-sensitive  ...  a  state  of  feeKng  unknown  to  less  enlightened, 
but  perhaps  healthier  epochs— the  feeUng  of  depression,  the  feeling  of 
ennui". ^  But  he  was  then  also  decidedly  past  his  prime  as  a  poet,  and 
conscious  of  it  himself. 

The  inspiration  of  his  earHer  poetry  had  rested  very  largely  on  his 
conflicting  attitudes  towards  Hfe.  In  poem  after  poem  sadness  or  cri- 
ticism of  life  had  been  counterbalanced  by  the  urge  to  assert,  howeveij 
vaguely  at  times,  certain  values  and  to  point  to  a  way  out  of  what 
he  saw  as  human  predicaments. /Against  the  sick  hurry  and  divided 
aims  of  men  in  his  own  age,  against  their  strife  and  discord,  doubt  audi 
fear,  and  against  deadening,  monotonous  toil  Arnold  had  set  up  the 
ideal  of  calm  and  cojnposure  achieved  through  detachment  from  "the , 
world"  and  through  a  quest  for  the  buried  self.  The  thought  of  in- 


^  Complete  Prose  Works,  I,  p.  19. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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evitable  change,  of  necessity  and  of  man's  subjection  to  unknown  ^ 
powers  had  been  offset  by  the  beUef  in  the  unity  of  the  human  mind  and' 
the  assertion  of  man's  power  of  self-realization.  '' 

It  is  a  humourless  and  in  some  ways  inhibited  view  of  Hfe  that  marks 
the  majority  of  these  poems  even  if,  needless  to  say,  the  themes  that 
have  been  the  object  of  this  study  do  not  reveal  all  aspects  of  Arnold's 
mind  and  art— after  all  some  of  the  poems  also  show  his  power  of 
graphic  description  and  his  sense  of  beauty.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
his  thought  came  to  revolve  round  certain  themes  and  that  the  poetry 
does  not  reflect  all  sides  of  his  personality.  Although  it  is  always  danger- 
ous to  interpret  the  early  works  of  a  writer  in  the  Ught  of  later  ones, 
it  is  tempting  to  draw  attention  to  a  passage  from  the  discourse  on 
Emerson  which  Arnold  gave  during  his  American  tour.  Speaking  of 
influences  on  his  mind  as  a  young  man  he  mentions  Carlyle's  transla- 
tion of  Wilhelm  Meister  and  quotes  from  the  dirge  over  Mignon,  the 
quotation  ending  with  the  words,  "Travel,  travel,  back  into  Ufe!  Take 
along  with  you  this  holy  earnestness,  for  earnestness  alone  makes  life 
eternity."  This  leads  on  immediately  to  an  appraisal  of  Goethe  which 
seems  revealing: 

Here  we  had  the  voice  of  the  great  Goethe; — not  the  stiff,  and  hindered,  and 
frigid,  and  factitious  Goethe  who  speaks  to  us  too  often  from  those  sixty  volumes 
of  his,  but  of  the  great  Goethe,  and  the  true  one.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  dismiss  the  thought  that  this  ideal  of  "holy  earnest- 
ness" determined  Arnold's  self-expression  in  his  poetry,  his  consistently 
solemn  attitude. 

Besides,  he  cut  himself  off  from  large  sectors  of  human  Ufe  in  his 

poetry.  One  can  safely  say  that  one  reason  for  this  was  his  dislike  of 

the  age;  one  can  venture  to  assume  also  that  inhibitions  due  to  his  strict, 

immensely  serious  upbringing  were  at  work;  and  also  that  some  of  the 

poems  reflect  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  who  felt  past  his  prime  already, 

uncertain  of  himself  after  an  unsuccessful  love  affair  and  "three  parts 

/    iced  over"  as  he  once  put  it  in  a  tone  of  dry  statement  of  fact.^ 

,       Later  on  he  developed,  of  course,  in  the  direction  of  an  acceptance 

'   of  joy  and  a  renewed  sense  of  adventure  arising  from  intellectual  activity; 

■  in  praise  of  what  he  was  to  call  "openness  of  mind  and  flexibiUty  of 


^ 


^  M.  Arnold,  Discourses  in  America,  pp.  144  f. 
*  Letters  to  Clough,  p.  128. 
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intelligence"  in  "The  Literary  Influence  of  Academies".^  The  man  who 
preaches  self-perfection  in  Culture  and  Anarchy  appears  more  eman- 
cipated than  the  man  who  urges  the  quest  of  the  true  self  in  the  poems: 
the  inhibition  in  face  of  wide  experience  is  gone,  at  least  in  theory: 
"It  is  in  making  endless  additions  to  itself,  in  the  endless  expansion 
of  its  powers,  in  endless  growth  in  wisdom  and  beauty,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  human  race  finds  its  ideal.  "^ 

Yet,  in  many  respects  Arnold  was  already  a  liberated  and  liberal 
man  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  best  poetry.  Lionel  TrilUng  has 
discussed  fully  the  liberal  heritage  which  Arnold  took  over  from  his 
father  (op.  cit.,  Ch.  II).  Against  Thomas  Arnold's  extreme  seriousness, 
on  the  other  hand,  Arnold  had  protested  through  his  show  of  dandyism 
and  disrespect.  In  reUgion  he  seems  to  have  become  liberated  at  an 
early  stage.  K.  Allott  quotes  from  a  letter,  "Matthew  Arnold  by  one 
who  knew  him  well",  which  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  for 
i8th  May  1888,  in  which  the  anonymous  correspondent'  says  that 
Arnold  had  "already  in  1845  drifted  far  away  from  orthodox  Chris-  •^ 
tianity,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  translation  of  Strauss's  Leben 
Jesu  in  that  year  .  .  .  found  him  uncurious  and  uninterested".* 

It  hardly  seems  as  if  Arnold  worried  unduly  about  the  revolutioniz- 
ing thought  of  his  own  period  in  religion  and  science.  He  was  not 
really  a  person  interested  in  systematized  thought;  he  had,  as  E.  K. 
Brown  puts  it,  a  "preference  for  meditation  over  knowledge".^  His 
attitude  towards  the  times  in  which  he  Uved  appears  temperamentally*^ 
rather  than  intellectually  determined;  and  not  so  much  determined, 
it  seems  to  me,  by  any  fear  of  revolutionary  thought  as  by  a  feeling 
of  helplessness  in  the  face  of  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  knowledge 
since,  in  spite  of  his  lukewarm  attitude  towards  factual  knowledge,  he 
nevertheless  had  great  intellectual  ambition.  As  far  as  I  can  see  this 
fear  of  intellectual  surfeit  accounts  very  largely  for  his  hankering  after 
tranquillity  and  unity  of  vision. 


1  Complete  Prose  Works,  III,  p.  237. 

*  M.  Arnold,  Culture  and  Anarchy,  Cambridge,  i960,  p.  47  (Arnold  is  quoting 
himself  with  words  taken  from  A  French  Eton  here.) 

'  There  seems  to  be  strong  evidence  to  indicate  that  he  was  Arnold's  brother 
Tom. 

*  Quoted  from  K.  Allott,  p.  255. 

*  E.  K.   Brown,   Matthew  Arnold:  A    Study  in  Conflict,  Toronto,   1948,   P-   ~9- 
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Even  if  Arnold  does  not  appear  to  have  been  greatly  upset  by  his 
loss  of  faith,  it  was  not  without  its  consequences;  until  he  regained 
it  later  in  life  it  led,  as  Bonnerot  puts  it,  to  "une  nostalgie  de  la  croy- 
ance,  un  besoin  de  foi  qui  fait  contrepoids  a  son  scepticisme".^  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  one  should  underhne  the  element  of  doubt  in 
Arnold  too  heavily;  at  least  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  he  was  com- 
paratively free  from  much  of  the  standardized  Victorian  doubt.  The 
absence  of  something  to  believe  firmly  in  appears,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
/  to  have  been  much  less  oppressive  to  him  than  the  division  of  aims, 
the  mass  of  knowledge,  and  the  confusion  and  complexity  of  events. 

^  I  think,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  Bonnerot  exaggerates  the  con- 
flict between  contemplation  and  action  in  Arnold's  poetry  and  that 
he  does  not  quite  hit  the  mark  when  he  maintains  that  Arnold's  posi- 
tion "est  intermediaire  entre  le  Quietisme  et  Taction''.^  In  the  quotation 
from  "The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time"  which  Bonnerot 
(p.  296)  gives  in  support  of  this  view,  the  most  noticeable  thing  is  not 
Arnold's  awareness  of  the  two  ways  of  life,  the  active  and  the  con- 
templative, and  of  the  attraction  of  the  former:  it  is,  instead,  his  in- 
sistence on  the  contemplative  way,  the  necessity  for  remaining  collected. 
This  insistence  is  indeed  the  predominating  feature  in  his  formulation 
of  ideals  in  the  poems  as  well.  He  has  two  sets  of  ideals,  one  passive, 
one  active:  on  the  one  hand  composure,  gentleness,  freedom  from  passion 
and  strife;  on  the  other  work,  self-dependence,  firmness,  will-power, 
courage.  As  I  have  tried  to  show,  it  is  the  passive  ideals  that  he  reallyi 
cherishes. 

The  ideals  often  give  the  impression  of  vagueness.  This  is  a  common 
enough  quality  with  ideals,  but  perhaps  in  Arnold's  case  the  reason  is 
that  his  intelligence  was,  to  use  Bonnerot's  brilUant  characterisation, 
"plus  subtile  que  creatrice,  plus  apte  a  saisir  les  defauts  qu'a  entrevoir 
les  remedes,  en  un  sens  plus  passive  que  vraiment  active".^ 

Arnold's  complaints  about  his  own  age  are  also  somewhat  vague, 
however.  The  reason  for  this,  I  should  think,  is  his  tendency  to  generaHze 
and  universalize  experiences  and  the  fact  that  his  poems  are  seldom 

'-  based  on  concrete  situations.  As  I  have  tried  to  point  out  also,  in  spite 
of  numerous  lamentations  over  strife  and  discord,  it  is  only  rarely 


1  L.  Bonnerot,  p.  201. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  295. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  126. 
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that  he  deals  with  problems  concerning  human  relationships,  except  in 
the  form  of  the  harrowing  feeling  of  isolation  and  inability  to  estabHsh 
contact.  But  this  feeling  is  really  pronounced  only  in  some  of  the 
Marguerite  poems. 

""  Another  feature  of  the  poems  to  which  I  have  tried  to  draw  attention 
is  the  curiously  dual  attitude  which  Arnold  shows  in  his  criticism  of 
contemporary  life:  who  is  to  blame  for  the  undesirable  qualities  of  the 
age?  It  seems  here  as  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  as 
to  whether  he  should  regard  man  as  a  victim  or  as  responsible  for  his 
own  dilemmas. 

W.  Stacy  Johnson  says  of  Arnold  in  relation  to  his  poetry  that 
Arnold  was  "both  faltering  within  the  limits  of  one  work  and  incon- 
sistent in  the  body  of  his  work"  and  goes  on  to  speak  even  of  an  "im- 
pression of  inconsistency  from  poem  to  poem",^  the  inconsistency  of 
a  man  debating  with  himself.  This  assertion  I  find  in  need  of  qualifica- 
tion. No  doubt  there  are  contradictions  in  Arnold's  poetry  but  his  view 
of  the  human  condition  is,  by  and  large,  consistent.  I  think  one  ought 
to  speak  of  a  dual  attitude  rather  than  of  inconsistency;  and  such  an 
attitude  seems  entirely  understandable  in  a  man  with  a  sombre  view 
of  life  who  has  recourse  to  hopes  and  some  kind  of  creed.  We  may 
accuse  the  creed  of  being  vague  and  unrealistic  and  we  may  say  that 
the  sadness  and^gntigism  carry  greaterjconviction.  But  the  psycho- 
logica'Pgfe^ss^ whereby  pessimism  is  counterbalanced  by  an  attempt 
to  point  to  reUevingfeatures__and  to  solutions  is  natural.  In  Arnoldw\ 
its  expressions  are,  if  anything,  somewhat  too  frequent  and  obvious./' 
His  poetry  is  characterized  by  insistence  of  theme  and  thought^'Kie 
thoughts  are  sometimes  beautifully  and  convincingly  expressed^  some- 
times tritely  and  even  ineptly.  No  doubt  there  is  in  his  poetry  the 
uncertainty  of  tone  that  W.  Stacy  Johnson  speaks  of;  but  inconsistency 
is  not  one  of  his  shortcomings  as  a  poet. 


^  W.  Stacy  Johnson,  pp.  12  f. 
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